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I. Palestine Problem 


F OR over two and a half years Palestine has been 

prominent in the headlines of the world’s press. 
During this period sniping, bomb-throwing, arson, 
murder, robbery, sabotage, ambush have been daily 
occurrences; while at time these disorders have flared 
up into open warfare. At the beginning of November, 
1938, some 20,000 British troops, equipped with 
armoured cars, tanks, artillery and aeroplanes, were in 
action, waging a ‘sub-war’ against Arabs variously 
styled ‘brigands’, ‘terrorists’, ‘gangs’, ‘rebels’. A respon¬ 
sible Cabinet Minister had officially declared the situation 
to be ‘serious’. 

Moreover, the present upheaval is merely the culmin¬ 
ation of twenty years of tension. There were bloody out¬ 
breaks in 1920, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1933, 1936; half-a-dozen 
Commissions of Enquiry have gone out to study the 
situation and have brought back a library of bluebooks. 
In England, both the Left and the Right are utterly 
divided as to policy. The stock picture of two fanatical 
national groups, the Arabs and the Jews, lacking the 
occidental capacity for compromise, locked in bitter 
struggle for mastery, while the British authorities try 
desperately to hold the balance and ‘restore order’, is 
clearly an inadequate analysis of the situation. The 
present National Government have repeatedly pro¬ 
claimed that British lives and arms would not be 
expended save in defence of British interests. More¬ 
over, it is always the Arabs who are the rebels, who have 
to be suppressed. The Arab police have been pro¬ 
nounced unreliable and disarmed, while extra Jewish 
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special constables have been enrolled to co-operate with 
the military. A permanent tilt of the balance in postwar 
Palestine ! . . . What are the real issues behind these 
‘disturbances ’? 

Palestine itself is a tiny country, its size usually com¬ 
pared with that of Wales; in a fast car you can drive 
right across the place in little over two hours. But Pales¬ 
tine is no Albania. Its significance lies not in local affairs 
but in the sphere of world-politics. The map reveals its 
unique situation, the bridge between Europe, Asia and 
Africa. From the standpoint of British imperial com¬ 
munications, now threatened in the Mediterranean by 
upstart rival Powers, its present importance is greater 
than ever. Guarding the Suez Canal, it is at the same time 
the outlet for the Iraq oil pipeline, the terminus for the 
desert motor road, and the ‘Clapham junction of the air 
route to India and the Far East’. Hence the lavish 
attention which Palestine has been receiving for some 
time from the agents of German and Italian Fascism. 
From another standpoint, Palestine is an integral part of 
the Arab world and the world of Islam, whose second 
holiest mosque it contains. The political activities of the 
Palestinian Arabs cannot be isolated from the general 
risorgimento in the Near East, the struggle for independ¬ 
ence of the subject peoples of the old Turkish Empire, 
consequent upon the demise of that late ‘sick man of 
Europe’. Events in Egypt, Iraq, and above all Syria have 
continuously influenced developments in Palestine, 
which was not a separate political unit until after the 
Great War and which is still to many Arabs ‘Southern 
Syria’. Thirdly, Palestine’s fate is bound up with that 
of the Jews; a historically dispersed people, doomed to 
wander about for over 2000 years, everywhere a helpless 
minority and at all times the scapegoat of reactionary 
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rulers, yet surviving to aspire to a new return to Zion. 
These three, the British Imperialists, the Arabs, and the 
Zionists, are the components in the Palestine situation. 

A few facts as to the character of the country, its 
population, its government, are perhaps necessary pre¬ 
liminaries. Physically, it consists of a narrow coastal 
plain, the fertile plain of Esdraelon (Emek) running 
south-east, across from Haifa to the Jordan, the stony 
hill country, and the barren desert (Negeb) to the south. 
Its natural resources are very limited; the only important 
item being the mineral deposit in the Dead Sea; though 
there is always the possibility of oil being struck in this 
part of the world. Citriculture (oranges and grapefruit) is 
carried on in the coastal plain, and provides the staple 
export; mixed farming is carried on in the other parts, and 
there is a small and uneconomical production of cereals. 
Irrigation is the great need. There is no heavy industry 
though a large oil refinery is to be built at Haifa; and the 
light industries are largely dependent on imported raw 
materials. The present population consists of about a 
million Arabs and over 400,000 Jews. (The last exact 
figures, those of the 1931 census, are completely out of 
date.) In 1922, there were only 600,000 Arabs and 
83,000 Jews; the rate of increase of population, due to 
both natural increase and immigration, is one of the 
highest ever recorded in any country. Of the Jews, 
almost all, except for a neglible number of ultra-religious 
‘Agudists’, are Zionists; i.e. they are seeking to build 
up in Palestine a new Jewish society, free from 
the abnormalities of the ‘minority life’, as well as its 
physical dangers, which conditions in the Diaspora 
(dispersion) impose upon Jews. The political impli¬ 
cations of Zionism will be examined later. About a 
quarter of the Jewish immigrants have settled on the 
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land, in ‘colonies’, mainly in the maritime plain and 
the ‘Emek’, i.e. in the richer lowlands; though in fact 
much of this was, before the Jews came, neglected by 
absentee landlords. The Jewish immigrants come from 
all parts of the world; but of the 16 million Jews scattered 
throughout the world, only a small proportion are active 
members of the Zionist Organization. 

The Arabs are not, as is often imagined, primitive 
nomads; although to-day, they have all symbolically 
discarded the tarbush (fez) for the picturesque flowing 
headscarf and leather cords of the desert. There are some 
beduin in Palestine; but about three-fifths of the Arab 
population are peasants (fellahin). They are concentrated 
mainly in the hill country. About one-eighth of them are 
Christians, mainly the urban commercial and professional 
classes; but in the rebellion these have been solid with the 
Moslem Arabs. Thus, the last Secretary of the Arab 
Higher Committee before it was suppressed by the 
Government a year ago, Fuad Saba, was a Christian. 
Social relations between Jews and Arabs were before 
1936 often friendly. Now they hardly mix. In the 
few towns which contain both, they generally live in 
separate quarters, use only their own taxis, hotels, 
cigarettes or matches; the children go to different 
schools. 

The government of the country is British. During the 
War, British troops conquered Palestine; but it was not 
annexed outright in the Peace. Instead, Britain became 
the Mandatory Power acting on behalf of the League of 
Nations. In fact, the government is of the normal Crown 
Colony type; a High Commissioner appointed by the 
Colonial Office and advised by a council of officials. 
The annual report to the Permanent Mandates Com¬ 
mission at Geneva, rarely affects the policy of the govern- 
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ment in any substantial way. The Mandate for Palestine 
is, however, unique in one respect. Unlike that for 
Syria, or Iraq, its declared purpose was not to promote 
the self-government of its inhabitants, but to secure 
conditions for the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home. The relevant passage runs as follows:— 

‘Whereas recognition has been given to the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting 
their national home in that country. . . . The Mandatory shall be 
responsible for placing the country under such political administration 
ana economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home . . . and also for safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion’ 
(Mandate, article 2). 

The Mandate of 1922 was but the international recog¬ 
nition of the Balfour Declaration of 1917, when the British 
Cabinet proclaimed its support of Zionist aspirations; not 
of course, on sentimental grounds but from the calcu¬ 
lations of‘real politik’, as will be explained. The Mandate 
has for the last twenty years formed an integral part of 
British policy in the Near East. But now that policy 
is in the balance. The regime which embodied it has 
met with such unceasing Arab resistance, that the whole 
future of Palestine is once again in the melting pot. 
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II. The Arab National 

Movement 

In view of the still widespread belief in the artificial 
character of the Arab movement in Palestine, which 
interested propaganda represents as the outcome of 
agitation by a clique of feudal ‘extremists’ who mislead 
and terrorize an ignorant and inflammable peasantry, it is 
necessary at the outset to examine a question of fact; how 
deeply rooted in Arab society that movement is. 

Terrorism is real enough, and during the last year many 
of its victims have been Arabs, who for one reason or 
another—personal jealousy, insufficient nationalist ardour, 
refusal to contribute to strike funds—have offended the 
extremists leaders or the bands in the hills. There is no 
doubt, too, that the Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, the head of the most influential feudal family 
in Palestine, and the political leader of the Palestine 
Arabs, has used his control over Moslem religious 
machinery, to link the nationalist with the religious 
appeal. Moreover, the leaders of the movement include 
capitalists and feudal landowners conceivably animated 
by fear of the political effects of contact with the Jews 
on the Arab workers and peasantry from whom they 
draw their profits and rents. An interesting passage in 
the book written by the Secretary of the Arab Labour 
Federation illustrates the political and social immaturity 
of the Arab masses. “No Labour movement comparable 
to those of Europe exists in the Near East. The workers 
have never entirely lost contact with their natural leaders 
and have preserved the devotion to oustanding personali¬ 
ties, rather than to parties, which is characteristic of the 
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older world.’ (The Arab Worker under the Palestine 
Mandate , G. Mansur, Jerusalem, 1936, p. 7.) 

On the other hand, all this, in itself proves little except 
that the Arabs are, not surprisingly, led by the most 
articulate sections amongst them, and that concentration 
on the national issue has, so far, prevented them develop¬ 
ing parties based on social classes, or progressively- 
minded political groups. All the evidence points to the 
depth of national feeling among all sections of society. 
Otherwise it is incomprehensible how the constant 
warfare with British troops and police could have gone 
on so long. Even when the Arab Higher Committee was 
suppressed, in September 1937, and the Mufti forced to 
flee to Beirout, there was no appreciable diminution of 
the disturbances; instead, the opposition group to the 
Husseinis, a rival feudal family known as the Nashashibis, 
led by Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, in close touch with the 
Emir Abdullah of Transjordan and said to be more 
amenable to British Imperialist pressure, were compelled 
to come forward with a denunciation of the Partition 
scheme, in terms very similar to the manifestos of the 
suppressed ‘extremist’ leadership. In September, 1936, 
the Times reported that ‘the population is against the 
troops while every stone village is a refuge for the hard- 
pressed fugitive. No one will tell who the rebels are.’ 
As early as 1929 a British Commission insisted that 
‘the contention that the fellah takes no personal in¬ 
terest in politics is not supported by our experience. 
No one who has been about the country as we have and 
who has listened to the applause which greeted many 
passages in the addresses read to us by village heads and 
sheiks could doubt that the villagers and peasants 
alike are taking a very real and personal interest both in 
the effect of the policy of establishing a Jewish National 
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Home and in the question of the development of self- 
governing institutions in Palestine. . . The Arab fellahin 
and villagers are . . . probably more politically minded 
than many of the people of Europe’ (p. 129). 

These words were written nearly ten years ago, after 
an outbreak which still had very much the appearance of 
an explosion of racial and religious fanaticism. To-day 
it is even clearer that the Arab movement is a mass move¬ 
ment. A revolt which (as we shall see) began in April 
1936, with a general strike started from below, and which 
has continued in the face of military repression and the 
dispersion of its leaders, cannot have been imposed on a 
reluctant population. It must have arisen and sustained 
itself from the condition of the people in every village 
and town. A Hebrew newspaper Haboker asked per¬ 
plexedly late in 1936, ‘whence has suddenly sprung the 
brazen courage of the fellahin of Kakur and Kakeiba 
who set out to battle against fully-equipped military 
forces?’ To answer this question it is necessary first to 
analyse the social and economic evolution of Palestine 
during the past twenty years. 

Arab Peasants and Workers 

From 1919 to 1938 about 300,000 vigorous and skilled 
Jewish immigrants and some £80,000,000 capital have 
come into Palestine. The Jews have brought intensive 
agriculture, capitalist industry and large-scale commerce 
to a country which previously lived by subsistence farm¬ 
ing and craft industry. The effects of these developments 
have been not unlike those of the Industrial Revolution 
in Western countries, though on a much smaller scale. 
The basis of the Arab national movement lies in the new 
problems, the discontents and the new possibilities 
created by this economic transformation. 
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Before the war, and in many parts of the country 
still, the Arab peasantry lived under a system which can 
best be described as feudal. They lived in village com¬ 
munities in open fields, divided into strips held by 
the individual cultivators and constantly reallotted, and 
they were forced to pay almost one-third to one-fifth of 
their crop to their landlord, and often an equal amount 
to a money-lender—the time-honoured ‘usurer’ to whom 
peasant communities have had at all times in the past to 
resort. Their crops were mostly cereals for local con¬ 
sumption, and their landlords were in many cases absentee 
owners. Since 1920 this primitive system has been 
considerably modified. Strip land (Mes’aa) has been 
gradually partitioned out into compact individual plots; 
it dropped from 56% of the villages in 1923 to 40% in 
1931. There have been tax reductions of 70% for the 
cereal farmer (Rural Property Tax Ordinance, 1935), and 
there has been a certain reduction of debt, by the creation 
of an Agricultural Mortgage Bank (1935), by the growth 
of village co-operative credit societies in 60 Arab villages, 
and, for those near Jewish centres, by the existence there 
of a new market for vegetables and dairy-produce. But 
these are not the main changes. The important changes 
are firstly, the growth of Arab citrus cultivation, and, 
secondly, of a class of landless Arab labourers. 

This last phenomenon—perhaps the most important of 
them all—has been vehemently denied by Zionist pro¬ 
pagandists. Most of the land the Jews have cultivated 
was, they claim, largely swamp or barren before they took 
it over; if there has been some slight eviction, the victims 
have been fully compensated with money or land else¬ 
where; and when an official tribunal was set up in 1933 to 
investigate the claims of Arabs displaced from their land 
as a result of Jewish purchase, only 664 claims were 
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accepted out of 3,271 submitted. But this is not the whole 
story. Even if many Arabs were fully compensated with 
land elsewhere, a great deal of hostile feeling must have 
been created by what the Peel Commission of 1937 called 
‘the deeply-rooted aversion which all Arab peasants 
have shown in the past to leaving the lands which they 
have cultivated for many generations.’ Moreover 
the land with which they have been compensated 
has often, for one reason or another, proved unsuit¬ 
able or insufficient. For instance, the land of the 
tribesmen of Wadi Hawareth, northwest of Tulkarem, 
was sold over their heads by an absentee owner. After 
prolonged negotiations and litigation, the Northern section 
was finally settled on state land in the Tulkarem sub¬ 
district, 90 families on 394 acres, and the Southern section 
near the Jewish settlement of Hadera, 109 families on 
60 acres. Yet it was estimated in 1930 that the minimum 
subsistence area of an Arab family was 30 acres ( Hope - 
Simpson Report .) If, on the other hand, the compensation 
is in the form of money, given to fellahin who are not 
only ignorant but heavily indebted, its recipients often 
find themselves very shortly without land or any other 
resources, and are compelled to drift to the towns in 
search of work. Finally, the official statement of the 
amount of dispossession conceals the actual state of 
affairs. Arab village crafts have decayed in face of the 
competition of the new industries; traditional grazing 
rights, based on no documentary title but on custom, 
have been swept aside. The definition of what constituted 
a valid claim to be enrolled on the register of dispossessed 
tenants was extremely narrow. It did not include sales 
by Arabs to Arab money-lenders or land-agents, and 
subsequently to Jews; it ignored those Arabs who lost 
their occupation as hired labourers; it omitted entirely 
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those ‘persons who, although landless, had obtained 
equally satisfactory occupation’, that is, those Arabs 
who had gone to the towns to pick up a precarious living 
or who had found work, during the season, as cheap 
labour on Jewish capitalist plantations, or Arab-owned 
orange-groves. It is significant that the Annual Report 
for 1935 remarked that only a small number of displaced 
Arabs had come forward to take up land because there 
was ‘plenty of employment ... in the towns and 
neighbouring orange-groves’(p. 58; cf. Mem. of Govt, 
to the Royal Commission, 1937, p. 38). The Jewish Trade 
Union organization, the Histadruth, was striving, might 
and main, to keep Arabs even from this sphere of employ¬ 
ment. The situation has become much worse recently, 
when the growth of Arab and Jewish unemployment 
sharpened the economic and political struggle. 

It may be asked why Arabs should sell their land to 
Jews if these are the results. The small-holder, faced with 
debts, rent, and taxation, with an average annual gross in¬ 
come calculated, in 1930, at £29 4s. od. (the average mini¬ 
mum necessary expenditure being £26 for a family of six, 
excluding debt, taxation, and expenses of cultivation) has 
only too great an inducement to sell. But, in fact, most of 
the land has been sold over the heads of the peasantry by 
absentee landowners. The Jewish Agency has admitted 
that ‘ of the land acquired by purchase in the open market 
by far the greater proportion has been bought from large 
proprietors (in many cases absentee) rather than from 
fellahin’. (Memorandum to the Royal Commission, 1937, 
p. 138.) Moreover, much of the Arab discontent arises 
from fear of the future. Their population is increasing 
more rapidly than any other population in the world. It 
has risen from about 650,000 in 1922 to over 1,000,000 
in 1936. There is the possibility of a grave land shortage, 
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especially in the hill districts, where there is already con¬ 
gestion. ‘Unless there is a marked change,’ the Peel 
Commission concluded, ‘in the methods of cultivation, 
the land in Palestine is unable to support a large increase 
in population’ (p. 220-1). Zionists cultivate their land 
infinitely more efficiently than most Arabs, but they do it 
with the fixed intention of bringing more and more Jews 
to live there. 


All this has had an important effect on other strata of 
Arab society besides the peasantry. Some Arabs have 
benefited considerably from Jewish immigration. A 


benefited considerably from Jewish immigration. A 
great deal of Jewish capital invested since the war has 
passed directly into Arab hands, when land has been 
bought or rented, at extremely high and constantly 
rising prices. Jewish purchases of Arab agricultural 
produce have been estimated at £ 1,000,000 annually, and 
£400,000 is paid annually in rent. All this is in addition 
to the indirect effects of the diffusion of Jewish capital. 
There has thus arisen a vigorous Arab capitalism; in the 
coastal plain especially, Arab citrus plantation has devel¬ 
oped side by side with Jewish. Between 1931 and 1935 
the area of orange and grapefruit groves in Arab owner¬ 
ship increased from 14,750 to 34,000 acres. Since the 
War, Arab industrial undertakings increased from 


1,235 to 2,290 in 1936. 


The Arab bourgeoisie thus 


created is inclined to be nationalist, because it finds 
itself in competition with the technically more advanced 
and financially more powerful capitalism of the Jews from 
Western Europe; it wants itself to develop the resources 
of its own country, even if at a lower tempo. 

If the peasantry are finding themselves in difficult 
circumstances, the growing Arab town proletariat— 
estimated to number almost 200,000 persons—is in even 
worse straits. They are employed in the various govern- 
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ment enterprises (the Public Works Department, the 
docks, the railways, etc.) or the larger Jewish firms, the 
Palestine Electric Corporation, the Nesher Cement 
works, etc., and in Arab industries. They are paid at a 
uniformly lower rate than the Jewish workers and they 
form a much larger proportion of unskilled labour. 
Their wages are somewhat higher than those in Iraq or 
Syria, or in the exclusively Arab areas, but the cost of 
living is much higher, particularly that of housing ac¬ 
commodation. The rent of a single room in Haifa is, at 
the lowest, £i ios. od. a month. Few Arab unskilled 
workers earn more than 200 mils (4s.) per day, and most 
obtain, irregularly, between 2s. and 3s. (See Statistical 
Abstract of Palestine , 1936, Table 74. Office of Statistics 
Jerusalem.) Some 800 Arab workers employed in Haifa, 
and their families, have been forced to live in huts which 
they built for themselves out of petrol-tins, just outside 
the town. Moreover Arab workers have little Trade 
Union experience, and their activities in that direction 
have been frowned upon by the government—which is 
one of the largest employers in the country. They 
have had little help from the Jewish Labour Organi¬ 
zation, the Histadruth, which they have naturally 
suspected, since a great deal of its activities consist 
in bringing more Jews into the country and pre¬ 
venting the Arab workers from finding employment. 
It is not surprising that they have given considerable 
support to the National movement, nor that the outbreak 
of the disturbances in April 1936, was preceded by 
demonstrations of the unemployed in Jaffa. 

These changes in the economic conditions and social 
structure of the Arabs were bound to have political 
repercussions, but because in Palestine’s industrial 
revolution the agents of economic and social change were 
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foreigners—the recently arrived Jews—political effects 
were canalized into a single nationalist movement. 


The First Revolts 

Even before the Great War there were stirrings of 
nationalism among the Arab subjects of the Turkish 
Empire, of which the present Palestine was part. This 
had found expression in an Arab Congress held in Paris 
in 1911. But the movement was confined to intel¬ 
lectual circles, who were forced to work in secret 
societies. The War, however, offered a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the Arabs aspiring to liberation from the 
Turkish yoke. The Allied powers, in particular Great 
Britain, sought to harness Arab revolt against 
Turkey. In 1915, Great Britain, through Sir Henry 
MacMahon then High Commissioner in Egypt, pledged 
Arab independence to Hussein, Sherif of Mecca. 
Palestine was not specifically mentioned in this agreement 
(it was not then a separate unit) but it is clear that ‘the 
Arabs understood before and after the outbreak of the 
Hejaz Revolt in 1915, that in the event of Allied victory, 
Palestine would be included in the sphere of Arab 
independence’ (Peel Commission Report, p. 42). Sub¬ 
sequent British ‘interpretation’ of this promise, whereby 
Palestine was excluded, has always been regarded by the 
Arabs as a gross distortion. Thus, Aouni Bey Abdul 
Hadi, a former foreign minister with King Feisal at 
Damascus, and one of the leaders of the Palestine Arabs, 
has written bitterly ‘With Great Britain all pledges and 
agreements seem to be dependent on expediency and 
interest. The British Government seems ever ready to 
change, modify and reinterpret her agreements to suit 
the emergency.’ This feeling of betrayal by perfidious 
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Albion helped to turn the Arab Nationalist movement 
into an anti-British revolt. When in 1919 Syria, Palestine 
and Iraq were under British Military occupation, and an 
unofficial American commission sent by President 
Wilson reported that Arabs wanted complete inde¬ 
pendence for Palestine, British statesmen were able to 
point to another and contradictory promise—the Balfour 
Declaration—as precluding the surrender of the country 
to its inhabitants. Instead of an Arab Palestine there 
emerged from the War and the Peace the present manda¬ 
tory regime, whose main object was the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home; a regime which for the 
Arabs not only maintained their subjection to an alien 
bureaucracy, now British instead of Turkish, but pursued 
a policy which would perpetuate their subjection. It was 
not so much a question of wartime promises as the frus¬ 
tration of political aspirations. 

From the beginning and ever since, with one apparent 
exception, the Arabs declared their opposition to the 
Balfour Declaration and the policy embodied in the 
Mandate. The apparent exception occurred in 1919,when 
Emir Feisal, then the recognized Arab leader, came to an 
agreement with Dr. Weizmann, the Zionist leader, 
accepting the Balfour Declaration and large-scale Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, on condition of the establish¬ 
ment of a reunited and independent Arab state. But 
Feisal, proclaimed King of Syria and Palestine by a 
congress of Arab notables in March 1920, was six 
months later driven out by the French, who desired a 
mandate over Syria. The condition of Feisal’s acceptance 
of the Balfour Declaration was thus not fulfilled. 

In April 1920, there occurred the first attack in 
Palestine on Jews by Arabs; five were killed and 211 
wounded. The Peel Commission attributed (Report, 
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p. 50) the outbreak to (1) Arab anger at the nonfulfilment 
of the war-time promises of independence, (2) belief 
that the policy of the Balfour Declaration would lead to 
their political and economic subjection, (3) the growth of 
Pan-Arab and Pan-Islam ideas. In May 1921 there were 
riots in Jaffa in which 47 Jews were killed and 146 woun¬ 
ded by Arabs, who in turn suffered casualties 48 killed 
and 73 wounded, mainly at the hands of the British police. 
The post-mortem Haycroft Commission reported that the 
fundamental cause of trouble was the Arab ‘hostility to 
the Jews due to political and economic causes connected 
with Jewish immigration, and their conception of Zionist 
policy as derived from Jewish exponents’. That these 
early outbreaks were not an expression of religious 
fanaticism but of nationalism is shown by the fact that 
Moslem and Christian Arabs, previously distrustful of 
each other, had united against the common intruder. In 
1922, an Arab delegation to the Colonial Office declared 
its rejection of the Mandate and its demand for complete 
and immediate national self-government. In 1925 the 
Palestine Arabs organized a strike in sympathy with the 
revolt of the Syrian Arabs against the French Mandatory. 
From 1925-8, however, owing to economic depression in 
Palestine, a sharp drop was registered in Jewish immigra¬ 
tion into the country. Whereas in 1925 there had been 
over 33,000 immigrants, in both 1926 and 1927 over 
2,000 more Jews left Palestine than entered it I It is 
important to note that during these years, Arab hostility 
was conspicuously dormant; it seemed that the Jewish 
National Home was proving a failure. But in 1929, the 
advance towards independence and self-government in 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria on the one hand, and on the 
other the enlarging of the Jewish Agency to include 
wealthy American Jews, together with the increase of 
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immigration into Palestine, suddenly roused the Arabs 
to violence. In August of that year there took place an 
unprecedentedly bloody massacre, in which hundreds of 
Jews were killed and wounded. British troops were 
rushed from Egypt to restore order; during which 
process hundreds of Arabs were killed and wounded. In 
this outbreak the cry of religion was raised for the first 
time. But the subsequent (Shaw) Commission of enquiry 
concluded that the basic cause of the disorders was the 
frustration of the Arabs’ political aspirations and their 
‘fear for their economic future’ resulting from the 
increase of Jewish immigration and land purchase. This 
last point became the subject of bitter controversy in the 
following years when the Arab leadership took up the 
question of land scarcity in its propaganda. 

There were other signs that the Arab movement was 
beginning to acquire political maturity. In 1932, a new 
Arab political party (Istiqlalists) was formed to carry on 
the struggle with more determination. In March 1933, a 
large meeting was organized at Jaffa ‘to get ready for 
serious acts which will be approved by the resolutions 
of the assembly.’ It was attended by the mayors of most 
Arab towns, and a resolution was passed adopting ‘the 
principle of non-cooperation,’ instancing as the first 
steps the boycotting of ‘British goods and Zionist goods, 
products and commercial premises.’ This new anti- 
British note was taken up in the Arab press, which now 
saw the Palestine Mandate as part of British imperial 
policy. When the next violent outbreak occurred, in 
the autumn of 1933, it was directed primarily against the 
British Government. A new stage in the development 
of the Arab national movement had been reached. . . . 
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III. Zionism and the 

Jewish National Home 

When Arab nationalists talk of their natural rights in 
Palestine Jews usually reply by claiming that they, too, 
have an historic connection with the Promised Land; 
religious Jews, for centuries, have regarded their ‘dis¬ 
persion’ throughout the world simply as an ‘exile’ some 
day to be ended by a return to Zion. Modern Zionism 
is not a religious movement but a political one; it is a 
direct response to Jewish persecution. Anti-semitism 
has created the Jewish national movement. It is true 
that when, in 1903, Joseph Chamberlain offered them a 
tract of land in Uganda to colonize, Zionists finally 
rejected it because East Africa was ‘not Zion’; it is true, 
too, that they are attempting to create a distinctively 
Jewish, but secular, culture. But it is one of the effects 
of anti-semitism to have revived the consciousness of 
Jewish nationality amongst certain classes of Jew—‘nation¬ 
ality’ because Jews are not really a race, and because their 
old religion is on the rapid decline. The pressure on the 
Palestine immigration authorities is directly connected 
with the position of the six million Jews, persecuted or 
in fear of persecution, in Europe. 

Why anti-semitism should be particularly virulent at 
the moment Zionists are not disposed deeply to enquire. 
They regard its present outbursts in Germany and Poland 
as the development of a world trend that began in Tsarist 
Russia over half a century ago; and that, for many Jews, 
meant the end of hopes of emancipation as liberal insti¬ 
tutions gradually spread. ‘Assimilation,’ they argue, has 
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failed; non-Jews do not want us; anti-semitism, if not 
justifiable, is comprehensible, and, sooner or later in most 
countries, inevitable, so long as Jews remain a nation 
scattered in minorities throughout other nations. With 
an unbalanced occupational structure—pardcularly in the 
direction of the professions, the smaller trades, and the 
light industries, with a peculiar political position—a 
nation with no recognized national home, a ‘disembodied 
ghost’, they are at the mercy of any wave of political or 
economic insecurity; they are forced to compete with 
growing or declining middle classes, and that breeds 
hatred; they are inevitably the scapegoats of reactionary 
politicians from Von Plehve to Hitler. Security, then, 
can only come if the position of the Jewish people is 
normalized. First, they must have a home of their own, as 
a ‘spiritual centre’ for the unmolested, for the persecuted 
a refuge to which they may go ‘of right and not of grace’; 
secondly, they must develop a vigorous stock of primary 
producers, farmers and industrial workers; and the only 
possible country where all this can take place is the 
ancestral homeland, undeveloped but capable of becom¬ 
ing, with Jewish capital and Jewish labour, the most 
advanced state in the Near East. Only in this way, 
Zionists believe, can Jews rid themselves of the ghetto 
psychology—at once cringing and self-assertive; only in 
this way can the ‘Jewish problem’ be finally solved. 

The extent to which world Jewry accepted this theory 
directly depended upon the degree of persecution to 
which they were subjected. The origin of modern 
Zionism, which was launched as a political movement 
when Theodore Herzl, a Vienna journalist, summoned 
the first Zionist Congress to Basle in 1897, was connected 
with a wave of pogroms in Russia which culminated in a 
massacre in Kishinev, Bessarabia, in 1903. Until the War it 
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remained a small propagandist body, negotiating for 
land, now with the Sultan of Turkey, now with the 
Germans, and now with Great Britain, all of whom tried 
to use it as a political instrument; it attracted mainly the 
Jewish small middle class of the Russian Empire. 
Numbers of Jews began to settle in Palestine, but the 
United States remained by far the largest recipient of 
Jewish refugees right until 1931. 1 Three new factors 
have completely altered the character of Zionism in the 
last 20 years. In 1922 Great Britain accepted the Mandate 
for Palestine and pledged itself to put into effect the 
Balfour Declaration of November 1917, c in favour of the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people’; Jewish finance capitalists, especially in 
England and America found the new Palestine a profitable 
sphere of investment; and intensified Jewish persecution 
with no outlets elsewhere, made immigration into 
Palestine the hope of millions of Jews throughout 
central Europe. Hitler had a marked effect on these 
immigration figures. They had risen from a few thousand 
annually before the war to 9,553 in 1932; in 1933 they 
rose to 30,327 and in 1935 to 61,854; yet of those latter 
only 8,761 came from Germany as compared with 27,847 
from Poland, where the problem is even more acute. 
It has been estimated that, with the present rate of natural 
increase, an annual immigration of 50,000 Jews would 
give them a majority over the Arabs by 1950. 

The Jewish immigrants have represented or have 
established every aspect of Western Society. The majority 
have become industrial or transport workers or agri¬ 
culturists, in one form or another; but there are large 

1 The figures are: 

Jewish emigration overseas to U.S.A. to Argentine to Palestine. 

1931, 22.8% of total 21.7% 8.0% 

1932,6.4% 9-4% 5M% 
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numbers of the professional classes, capitalists, and some 
wealthy planters; for, while labour immigration has been 
rigidly regulated by what the British administration has 
considered the ‘economic absorptive capacity’ of the 
country, anyone with a capital of £1,000 has been 
admitted freely; and the proportion of the total volume of 
immigrants represented by the labour schedule has 
declined from 14 workers to 1 capitalist in 1930 to 2 
workers to 1 capitalist in 1935 —it is here that the effect 
of the migration from Germany can be most clearly 
seen. But this is not the only way in which the 
£80,000,000 which have been invested in Palestine by 
Jews since 1918 have been brought. There have been 
investments by British banks and insurance companies, 
particularly Lloyds and the Prudential, and by American 
financial houses. The Jewish National Fund, raised by 
small contributions from Zionists all over the world, has 
spent large sums of money in buying land from Arabs, 
subsequently to be cultivated by immigrants under its 
direction. A great deal of this land was previously swamp, 
like Hedera, marshy and malarious like Huleh, or uncul¬ 
tivated for centuries, like parts of the great coastal plain 
or the Plain of Esdraelon. On it the Jews have estab¬ 
lished—or vastly extended—mixed farming, to supply 
the home dairy and vegetable demand created by them¬ 
selves and a citrus cultivation which in 1936-7 exported 
11 million cases of oranges, grape-fruit and lemons; for 
they calculate that the advanced farming technique at 
their disposal enables a Jewish family to produce on 
20-25 dunams of land what an Arab family needs 100-150 
dunams for. (A dunam is a quarter of an acre.) In this 
way communal agricultural settlements (Kvutzot) and 
individualists middle class villages (Moshavot) have been 
established all over the country. The coastal plain, no 
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longer the sandy waste it was before the war, is now a 
flourishing and fertile area; on what were a heap of sand 
dunes outside Jaffa has grown up ‘the first all-Jewish city 
in the world’—Tel-Aviv, with its boulevards, theatres, 
impressively-lined ferro-concrete buildings, and a popu¬ 
lation of over 150,000, proudly developing a port of its 
own—to the bitter resentment of the Arab dockers 
of Jaffa who feel that their livelihood is at stake. Light 
industries making consumption goods and the building 
industry, had employed by 1936 a capital of nearly 
£50,000,000; the mineral resources of the Dead Sea and 
the electrical power of the Jordan have been effectively 
exploited. The Dead Sea Potash Company and the 
Palestine Electric Corporation, together with the Nesher 
Cement Company are Palestine’s three main capitalist 
concerns, with Jewish, British and American capital. 

This impressive development explains the optimistic 
‘boom’ psychology of the Jewish inhabitants before 
April, 1936. They pointed to Palestine as one of the 
few countries in the world that seemed to have avoided 
the world economic crisis, and which was, indeed, suffer¬ 
ing from a shortage of labour; expanding immigration 
seemed to imply expanding prosperity; and they firmly 
believed that not a single Arab had been harmed by their 
activity; for, the more Jewish capital and labour intro¬ 
duced, the more the opportunity for Arab labour and the 
bigger the market for Arab small-farming. They had 
brought, it seemed, medical services and scientific 
agriculture to a population which had known neither, 
new standards of living and possibilities of trade union 
and co-operative organization to a backward, illiterate, 
and down-trodden peasantry and a still embryonic 
proletariat. To the Jew who compared the well-built, 
prosperous Arab villages in the vicinity of the Jewish 
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settlements of Rechovot, Ness-Ziona, or Rischon-le- 
Zion on the main road south from Tel-Aviv, with the 
caves and mud-huts in which the fellahin were living 
further along that main road; to the inhabitant of Jeru¬ 
salem who compared the spacious and beautiful new Jew¬ 
ish suburb with the filthy and congested streets of the 
Old City; to the agriculturalist, on a communal settlement 
or middle-class village or large-scale plantation who 
contrasted his rational, highly-mechanized, technique 
with the century-old traditions of Asiatic economy, there 
was little doubt of the ‘prosperity’ he was bringing to 
Palestine. The Arab population was increasing rapidly, 
and the increase had been markedly higher in areas near 
Jewish centres of settlement than round Nablus or Jenin, 
the main Arab inland towns, or the hill country to the 
hinterland or the Jordan valley; and those who were able 
to sell part of their land to Jews—at excessively high 
prices—could afford intensively to cultivate the rest, 
and become orange growers producing for export, 
or small farmers supplying the growing urban market 
with fruit and vegetables. It is not difficult to explain 
the impatient irritation which any attempt to deny the 
validity or impede the effectiveness of this process would 
evoke among the Jews of Palestine, convinced of its 
achievements in every sphere, and aware of the grave 
need for further emigration from Europe; any Arab who 
attempted to resist it must be either a knave or a fool. 


Zionist Labour 

For, it was emphasized, this was no normal Imperialist 
penetration of a backward country. Two unique insti¬ 
tutions of Jewish Palestine distinguish it clearly from 
any other example of colonization in the modern world: 
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they are, the powerful labour movement, the Histadruth, 
and the communal agricultural settlements, the Kvutzot, 
which form part of the endeavour to redress the balance 
of Jewish economic life. Scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of Palestine there are 230 agricultural settle¬ 
ments of which nearly one-half are kvutzot—30 of them 
set up since the Arab rebellion began in April, 1936. 
They present a remarkable spectacle of rural civilization. 
Their libraries are full of advanced social and political 
classics from all over the world, and newspapers in every 
language; on the walls of their rest rooms hang Modern 
paintings; they represent the most sustained—and 
the most successful—attempt to establish, outside the 
U.S.S.R., the equalitarian community. Their members 
believe that they have achieved a synthesis of Zionism and 
Socialism; they attempt to provide the necessarily indigen¬ 
ous agricultural basis for the National Home, and they 
regard themselves as the cells of the socialist Palestine 
of the future. Like the Jewish National Fund and the 
Histadruth they insist that all the labour they utilize 
must be Jewish labour. For they claim that they have not 
come to Palestine to exist on the shoulders of cheap 
native labour; in theory, indeed, they hope to cut across 
the racial conflict by a social one, and, in the long run, 
unite Jewish and Arab workers and peasants against 
Arab Effendis, Jewish capitalists and British Imperialism. 

What is especially unique about these kibbutsim, as 
they are sometimes called, is that they have no recourse to 
hired labour of any sort. They work in a completely 
collective fashion, on the principle of ‘from each accord¬ 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs’. ‘No 
private property exists, and there is no money in circu¬ 
lation. The members of the settlement give their labour 
power to the common stock, and receive from the com- 
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munity the satisfaction of their primary wants. They 
work and live collectively, rather like one huge family 
All those duties and services normally performed within 
the framework of the family are here carried out by the 
settlement . . . There is, thus, a communal kitchen, 
dining-room, creche, kindergarten, laundry, needle-work, 
shop, library and music-room. The women are equal 
members with the men, and are as free. . . . All work is 
on an equal footing. Nor do particular jobs carry with 
them special privileges. There is absolute equality, both 
social and economic among the members.’ (See Collective 
Adventure by Maurice Pearlman; and an article by the 
same author in Highway , Dec., 1937, from which the 
above quotation comes.) Their produce is marketed by 
a central co-operative organization—Tnuvah—and they 
are one of the main agencies that feeds Jewish Palestine; 
the original financial help comes from the Jewish National 
Fund but many are already repaying their settlement 
loans; and some obtain extra communal funds by allowing 
some of their members to work in nearby colonies or 
plantations. Their numbers vary from 100 to 700; they 
represent roughly 15 % of the rural Jewish population of 
the country, which, in turn, consists of about 2 5 % of the 
total Jewish population of Palestine. But they exercise an 
influence out of proportion to their numbers; from 
amongst their members, Chalutzim (pioneers) as they are 
called, have come some of the most important leaders of 
Jewish Palestine, particularly of the Labour movement. 
They are the spear-head of Zionist ‘colonization’. One 
fact, however, nullifies the enormous idealism which has 
gone into the creating of these communal settlements. 
To-day, each of them has to be continuously defended by 
barbed wire, searchlights, buttressed parapets, and armed 
night-watchmen: a tragic commentary on the fate of 
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Utopian Socialism caught in a complex of the imperialist 
and national-revolutionary forces which it sought to 
escape. 

Together with the organized industrial and transport 
workers, the agricultural workers make up the most 
powerful Jewish institution in Palestine, and in the world 
Zionist movement—the Histadruth, the General Feder¬ 
ation of Jewish Labour, with its active membership of 
almost 110,000. It organizes almost every aspect of its 
members’ lives, with its Workers’ Bank, Producers’ and 
Consumers’ co-operatives, co-operative housing society, 
sick, insurance, and unemployment funds, and co¬ 
operative contracting organization (Solel Boneh) as well 
as its school system, workers’ sport and theatre organ¬ 
ization, and daily paper, Davar , with the largest circulation 
in Palestine. But this is only one aspect of its functions. 
It is more than a labour movement; it is a colonization 
movement. Its memorandum to the Peel Commission 
explains that ‘throughout the years of its existence, the 
Histadruth has regarded the fostering of Aliah (immigra¬ 
tion to Palestine) as its primary and highest function. 
(Palestine labour's Case before the Kojal Commission , p. 7). 
That is why it continually insists on ‘Kibbush Avodah’, 
the conquering of spheres of work for Jewish labour, 
and on ‘Totseret Haaretz’, the purchase by Jews of home 
produce—which simply becomes, as Arabs complain, 
Totseret Yehudit, Jewish produce only. That, too, is 
why it has little difficulty in collaborating with the major 
Jewish capitalist concerns, urging further investment of 
capital in Palestine, and with the non-labour elements 
in the Zionist movement. A friendly and informed 
observer has remarked that ‘the Federation is regarded 
by many as an efficient instrument for attaining a national 
objective rather than as an instrument of class struggle. 
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The underlying ethical significance of its work has won 
for it the support of many who are opposed to the 
activities of socialist parties elsewhere.’ (J. L. Cohen, in 
Herbert Sidebotham, Great Britain and Palestine, p. 136). 

It is true that between 1933 and 1935 there were 
moments when it looked as if Jewish Palestine was to 
develop along the lines of western capitalist countries, 
with an acute struggle between Fascism and the labour 
movement. The Revisionists, extreme Jewish chauvinists, 
not only demanded an ‘armed Israel’ and a strong 
Zionist policy, to resist Arab demands and secure a 
Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan, but bitterly 
opposed what they called the class policy of the Hista- 
druth; their strike-breaking activities had had the 
tacit support of the bigger farmers and industrialists, 
and the conflict reached the stage of street brawls which 
culminated when Dr. Chaim Arlosoroff, one of the ablest 
Jewish labour leaders of the last 20 years, was assassinated 
on the beach at Tel-Aviv. But under the stress of the 
disturbances of the last two years the issue has somewhat 
died down, since the Revisionists were expelled from the 
Zionist Organization—to form the ‘New Zionist Organ¬ 
ization’ of their own. Indeed, the Histadruth’s main 
complaint against Jewish farmers and industrialists is 
that they are not nationalist enough. Their persistent 
attempts to employ cheap Arab labour, it argues, 
are virtually national treachery; they take away oppor¬ 
tunities from the Jewish immigrant, encourage the 
government to push down the labour immigration 
schedule, and force down the level of Jewish wages. 
It was not, the Jewish labour leaders insisted, out of 
anti-Arab prejudice that they persuaded their followers to 
picket plantations, works and quarries, which employ 
Arab labour; it was to save the Jewish standard of living 
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and prevent the Jews becoming exploiters of cheap native 
labour. Their consciences are, indeed, careful. But the 
Histadruth itself, where it acts as a government con¬ 
tracting agency, pays Arabs less than it pays Jews: and 
their arguments are valid only if they have been attempt¬ 
ing, at the same time, actively to help to organize the 
Arab worker and push up his standards to a level with 
their own. The attempt to keep him out of the Jewish 
labour market can, otherwise, only depress both Jewish 
and Arab wage levels. 

But the Histadruth’s efforts in this important direction 
seem to have been neither successful nor sustained. 
The Palestine Labour League, set up by the Histadruth 
for this purpose, had achieved by 1935 the affiliation of a 
number of Arab workers in the Railways, postal, and tele¬ 
graph services, and the Haifa and Jaffa docks, and the 
Nesher Cement Company, but few of the branches of the 
joint unions have survived the outbreak of the disturb¬ 
ances. It is always difficult for missionaries from one 
nation to organize the labour in another; the language 
question was an important problem, and the hostility of 
Arab employers and the Administration increased diffi¬ 
culties. 

The main obstacle, however, to the united activity of 
the Arab and Jewish workers is the political ques¬ 
tion. As long as the Histadruth uncompromisingly 
affirmed Zionist aims, and made increased immigration 
one of the major parts of its programme, Arabs would 
be extremely loath to regard with anything but distrust 
an organization that vigorously attempted to prevent 
them finding employment wherever it was offered. The 
Histadruth itself seems aware of this grave obstacle to 
Arab-Jewish labour unity; one of the reasons its leaders 
constantly gave for the practice of establishing, not joint 
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unions, but Arab and Jewish unions working side by side 
in a particular industry, was that the Arabs were ‘not 
interested’ in many aspects of the work of the Histadruth— 
colonization, for instance. Indeed the Arabs might have 
strongly opposed them! For whenever the issue of co¬ 
operation between the Histadruth and the independent 
Arab labour, organizations arose, the Jews seem to have 
been prepared to help the Arabs with their experience and 
funds, only if the Arabs unions would give up political 
and nationalist activity. An interesting episode in the 
summer of 1935 throws light on the general issue 
involved here, when a consignment of cement to a 
Jew in Tel-Aviv, fell open at the Jaffa Customs House to 
reveal a large supply of smuggled arms. This, together 
with considerable Arab unemployment in Jaffa, and the 
attempts of a Jewish government contractor to build 
some schools there with wholly Jewish labour, was one 
of the events which increased political tension before 
the disturbances broke out; one of its immediate effects 
was the withdrawal of Arabs from the joint union of 
Jaffa port workers. 

The Zionist Attitude to the Arabs 

But, in its attitude to the Arabs the Histadruth only 
mirrors general Jewish sentiment. The Arab was simply 
one among the many ‘problems’ involved in the up¬ 
building of the National Home. Overwhelmingly pre¬ 
occupied with the necessity of saving their brethren in 
Central Europe, impressed by the tangible evidence of 
their achievements in Palestine, Zionists, have, for long, 
regarded, Arab opposition as entirely artificial. The 
religious superstitions of an illiterate peasantry, the mob 
emotions of a backward town population, were pro¬ 
voked by feudal and priestly reactionaries, anxious lest 
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contact with the new standards and possibilities the Jews 
were bringing destroy the hold of the landlord, the priest 
and the usurer; the villain of the piece was the head of the 
Moslems of Palestine, Haj Amin El Husseini, Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem. If Christian Arabs were no 
less nationalist than Moslems it was simply the fear 
of professional and commercial competition that actu¬ 
ated them. In any case, the only way permanently 
to end the constant rioting was sufficient display of 
governmental determination not to modify by one 
iota the full workings of the Mandate, until the Jewish 
population was so numerous and so well-entrenched that 
its position could never be challenged. If the leaders were 
immediately arrested, and rioters ruthlessly repressed the 
friendliness of the fellahin and town workers to their 
Jewish benefactors could not fail to break forth. Terror¬ 
ists, they point out, are at the moment engaged as much in 
shooting insufficiently nationalist Arabs, as in attacking 
Jews. Such an analysis betrays wishful political thinking; 
but it should be noted that many Zionist leaders are 
now taking an entirely different line. One of the main 
arguments of many Jews who support a Partition scheme, 
is that the intensity of Arab feeling is such that, no possi¬ 
ble co-operation in a bi-national state is now conceivable. 

Previous Jewish political declarations have shown little 
attempts to allow for Arab national feeling; Zionists 
have asserted—and still assert—that they are ready, 
at any moment, to come round a table with Arab 
leaders to discuss the future of Palestine—but on one 
condition only; that the Arabs accept the Jew’s funda¬ 
mental right to immigrate to the country in numbers 
sufficient to extend the National Home. This insistence 
has vitiated all other approaches and claims they have 
made—that, for instance, they were coming to Palestine 
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neither to dominate nor to be dominated; that all they 
desired was political ‘parity’, each nation, irrespective 
of its numbers at any time, to have an equal degree of 
political power; that, as Dr. Weizmann, the lead of the 
World Zionist Organization, remarked in 1936, ‘We say 
to the Arabs, taking full responsibility for our words, 
to-day we are in a minority, to-morrow we may be in a 
majority. To-day you are the minority, to-morrow you 
may be the minority. Whatever may happen in Palestine, 
we do not want to dominate or be dominated.’ Not very 
long before Bengurion, the energetic head of the Jewish 
Labour Party had been declaring that peace with the local 
Arab politicians was out of the question, and that too 
much importance was being attached to talk of it. 
‘Peace without a great creative endeavour was childish 
play.’ The main activity of the Zionist Organization 
during the year preceding the outbreak of the disturb¬ 
ances in 1936, was its successful resistance to the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme for a Legislative Council for Palestine. 
The Jewish Agency, to quote the Executive’s report to 
the Nineteenth Zionist Congress in August, 1935, ‘urged 
that the administration of Palestine constituted a problem 
sui generis , and that inasmuch as the Mandate recognized 
the historic connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine anything which tended to subject that country’s 
destiny to the influence of the present majority was 
contrary to the basic conception of the Mandate’ (pp. 
464-5). ‘The expression “self-governing institutions” is 
not a synonym for crude majority rule . . .’is how its 
memorandum to the Peel Commission put it (p. 43). It 
would seem that Jews are convinced that Arabs are 
implacably opposed to becoming a minority in Palestine 
and that, therefore their hostility to Zionism must be 
regarded as inevitable. 
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In this situation, allies must be sought elsewhere; they 
have been found in British Imperialism. Bitter as some of 
their criticisms of British rule are, reluctant as some of the 
left-wing Zionist support for Imperialism may be, Zion¬ 
ists as a whole and bourgeois Zionists in particular, have 
come to regard British rule as the main instrument for 
achieving their aims in Palestine. Many, particularly 
Anglo-Jewish financial interests, would like a Jewish 
state as part of the British Empire—American interests 
are, perhaps less enthusiastic; Palestine landowners and 
capitalists take a similar view, anxious for Imperial tariff 
preference, and fearful of a possible Labour Government 
in an independent Jewish state. But it is the fear of Arab 
nationalism which impells most Zionists to insist upon 
their loyalty and their utility to British Imperial interests 
in the Near East. Menachem Ussishkin, a veteran 
Zionist leader, wrote not very long ago that ‘a Palestine 
which is wholly Arabic means that sooner or later Great 
Britain will be forced to leave just as it is gradually leaving 
Egypt. A Palestine which is largely Jewish means a 
political alliance cordiale . . . between the Jewish people 
and the English.’ (Palestine Review, July 3rd, 1936.) 
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IV. ‘A Little Loyal Jewish 

Ulster ’ 


For the last two centuries, the Near Eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean have been a major British strategic 
concern. Different policies have been adopted at different 
times—support of the old, rotten Ottoman Empire, 
annexation of Cyprus, intervention in Egypt and in the 
Persian Gulf, Lawrence’s wartime plan of helping the 
Hedjaz Arabs in their revolt against the Turks. But 
the underlying motives of British policy remained 
the same. British supremacy in the Arab world, for 
primarily strategic reasons, had to be maintained: this 
necessity was to determine the degree and the nature 
of the ‘independence’ which the Arabs were to be granted, 
after the War. However, by 1917, another motive had 
affected British policy—the need, as Lloyd George re¬ 
marked during a Parliamentary debate, ‘to secure the 
sympathy and co-operation of that most remarkable 
community, the Jews, throughout the world. They were 
helpful in America and in Russia, which at that moment 
was just walking out and leaving us alone.’ It is worth 
noting that the German Government, too, was at that 
time coquetting with Zionists for their support, on 
similar grounds. 

The nature of the post-war Mandate for Palestine was 
affected by three antecedent agreements. As already 
noted, in 1915, Great Britain undertook to ‘recognize 
and support the independence of the Arabs’ within cer¬ 
tain wide boundaries, the position of Palestine being 
left ambiguous. 
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Secondly in May, 1916, a secret agreement had been 
arrived at between Sir Mark Sykes, representing Great 
Britain and M. Georges Picot, of France, dividing the 
Arab territories on the coast of the Mediterranean between 
British and French spheres of interest. Palestine was to be 
internationally administered, apart from a British enclave 
round Haifa; Britain was also to have Southern Iraq 
as far North as Bagdad; France the coastal belt from Haifa 
to Mersina. Thirdly, in November 1917, the Balfour De¬ 
claration was issued. Out of these declarations and the 
aims they implied, emerged the post-war settlements. 
France obtained a Mandate over Syria, and Britain over 
Palestine and Iraq. Palestine was divided at the Jordan in 
order to set up a Kingdom of Transjordan under Emir 
Abdullah, Feisal’s brother, who, in 1921, was marching 
from the Hejaz to drive the French from Syria; to have 
allowed him to proceed would have been to allow him to 
be defeated, and to see the French in a British sphere of 
interest; the only alternative was what Lawrence called 
a ‘British Abdullah.’ The area open to Jewish immigra¬ 
tion was thus already considerably cut down. (See T. E. 
Lawrence, by his friends , p. 230-1). 

There is one interesting way in which the Partition 
scheme of 1937 is a logical development of the projects 
of 1917-21. Apart from the maintenance of Haifa under 
Mandatory administration, the establishment of a 
Jewish state in the coastal area completes the scheme of 
keeping the strategically important coastline of the 
Mediterranean out of Arab hands. If the plan were to 
go through, there would be the Jewish State and the 
Lebanon under virtual Anglo-French control. It is not 
surprising, in this connection, to notice that there is much 
more sympathy for Zionism in the Lebanon than else¬ 
where in the Arab world; or that Dr. Weizmann should 
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have told the Political Committee of the 1937 Zionist 
Congress that he ‘had not insisted on the inclusion of the 
Negeb area (i.e. the area, at present desert between Beer- 
sheba and Aqaba; in the projected Jewish state, because it 
was a question of the Negeb or Galilee. Although the 
Arabs were prepared to give up the Negeb in place of 
Galilee ... it was felt in ‘certain high circles' that the Jewish 
frontiers should run parallel with those of Christian 
Lebanon.’ (Jewish Chronicle , August 13th, 1937; a diplo¬ 
matic correspondent of the same paper reported on 
September 17th, 1937, the Quai d’Orsay’s idea, should 
partition ever go through, of insisting on a Federation, 
under Anglo-French auspices, in which ‘the Lebanon and 
the new Jewish state would be able to give each other 
mutual support against the Moslem Arabs.’) The point 
is not whether this scheme will ever materialize, but that 
it throws light on the way in which Imperialist powers 
use minorities to maintain their authority, by setting 
them over against the majority. That has been the main 
importance of Jews in Palestine to Britain since 1920. 

For its strategic position has grown more and more 
important. On the one hand, the success of the Egyptian 
national movement has made British control of the Eas¬ 
tern end of the Mediterranean considerably more difficult; 
on the other, that control has become even more vital, as 
the Italians have begun to lay hands on strategic points at 
the Western end, and as their challenge to the British 
Empire in the Near East has become more and more 
pronounced. The development of air transport and 
the increased use of oil supplies have enhanced con¬ 
siderably the importance of Haifa, both as the point 
where the Iraq pipe-line ends, and as one of the most 
important British naval bases; wherefore, its harbour 
was recently extended. In time of war, command 
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of the Mediterranean as a line of commercial and 
military communication between Great Britain and her 
territories to the eastward of Europe would be of 
decisive importance. What is essential, as Admiral 
Richmond has pointed out, is ability to operate in 
all parts of the Mediterranean with the greatest economy 
of effort; and this depends on the possession of 
suitably situated bases and secure lines of naval and 
military supply. (‘Palestine and Empire Strategy,’ the 
Jewish Chronicle , June 4th, 1937.) As for the air arm, Mr. 
L. S. Amery, speaking in the debate on Palestine, on 
June 19th, 1936, called the country ‘the Clapham 
Junction of all the air routes between this country, Africa 
and Asia. It occupies an immensely important position 
in the new naval conditions in the Mediterranean. . . .’ 

Now, what Great Britain as a world power needs in 
Palestine, above all, is, first, an excuse for remaining in 
control there; second, a loyal population, ready if neces¬ 
sary, to defend it as their own. Many have argued that 
the Balfour declaration solved the first problem and 
Jewish immigration will solve the second; and not only 
Zionists. Sir Ronald Storrs, the Governor of Jerusalem 
during the crucial years when the Mandate was being 
brought into action, has remarked that it was hoped that 
‘enough (Jews) could return if not to form the Jewish 
state ... at least to prove that the enterprise was one 
which blessed him that gave as well as him that took by 
forming for England “a little loyal Jewish Ulster” in a 
sea of potentially hostile Arabism.’ (( 'Orientations , 1937, 
p. 404). Herbert Sidebotham, ‘Scrutator’ of the Sunday 
Times, and the most vocal English exponent of this 
policy since 1916, has recently expounded its merits in 
detail, especially in relation to the German and Italian 
threat to British Imperial interests. ‘The British argument 
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for garrisoning southern Palestine with a population 
whose loyalty could be counted on with certainty speaks 
for itself. Our motive in going to Palestine at all was to 
re-occupy the parts of Egypt which Turkey had overrun 
in the war, and to make the Canal safe from attack by a 
bastion of defence in front of it’: he discusses the possi¬ 
bilities of a coast route along the Mediterranean from 
Egypt, via Aqaba, and the strategic and, if water could be 
found, agricultural possibilities of the Negeb; he adds, 
significantly, ‘ it is as much in British as in Jewish 
interests that it should be reserved for the only people 
which can be trusted to contend with equal vigour 
against the animosity of nature and the attacks of human 
enmity.’ (Great Britain and Palestine, 1937, p. 293-4.) 
That is why ‘Palestine, by reason of its marvellous strate¬ 
gic position holds the keys of peace and war in the Near 
East.’ (Sunday Tims, July, 25th, 1937.) 

This is the situation which has turned the Arab 
Movement into anti-Jewish channels; for the Jews, and 
their claims under the Balfour Declaration and the Man¬ 
date, have come to appear as Britain’s main device for 
maintaining Imperial control over Palestine. For, in 
order to maintain their privileged position in the country 
and continue the large immigration quotas, the Zionists 
have been compelled to fall back on the support of British 
arms and authority, and, in return for those concessions 
offer themselves in its service. That is why Lord Melchett, 
a leading British Zionist, can at the same time fervently 
plead for further immigration and dilate on its advantages 
to British Imperialism. ‘The true defence of any country, 
is its population, and therefore it is above all enor¬ 
mously to the interests of the British Empire to im¬ 
plant in Palestine a population which will be bound 
to them by every conceivable human tie. In the 
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first place, a tie of gratitude . . . Secondly, by the 
fact that to Palestine situated as it is on the coast of 
Arabia and surrounded by a large population of desert 
Arabs and containing a considerable Arab population of 
its own, adherence to the Imperial complex would be a 
primary necessity of self-preservation .... I look for¬ 
ward to the day when Palestine and Transjordan, as a 
single political entity, will form a self-governing unit 
within the ambit of the British Empire, occupying a 
position of considerable importance in the general scheme 
of that Empire, strategically, commercially and intellec¬ 
tually, defended by a popluation of several million loyal 
Jews. . . . The presence of three million Jews would 
remove for ever the possibility of a successful armed 
rising to destroy the effects of the mandatory policy.’ 
(Thy Neighbour , 1936, pp. 201-2). This is a statement 
from the right wing of the Zionist Movement, though 
Melchett is no Revisionist. The Jewish Labour leaders 
might accept this position more reluctantly, but, given 
uncompromising Zionist aims, they have little alternative 
but to adopt a similar attitude. They speak of ‘using’ 
British Imperialism for their own national and social 
aims, but the Arabs have little doubt as to who ‘uses’ 
whom in Palestine; and whatever the process of reasoning 
by which the Histadruth justifies its open support of 
Imperialism, the political effects of that support are the 
same. It serves to identify Jewish Labour with the British 
mandatory policy, and thus prevents a rapprochement 
between the Arab and Jewish peoples. 

The Administration of the Mandate 

Now many Zionists find the above analysis quite 
incomprehensible. Far from being the instruments of 
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Imperialism, they have come to regard themselves as its 
major victims. The Jewish community of Palestine, and 
the world Zionist movement regard the British Adminis¬ 
tration in the country as the main obstacle to the 
accomplishment of their aims. There has always been 
a large discrepancy between what the Jewish Agency 
considered to be the ‘economic absorptive capacity’ of 
Palestine and the views of the Department of Immigration 
on that subject. And the bitterness with which Jews 
in Palestine criticize the Administration’s handling 
of the disturbances is as intense as any Arab denunciations 
of Imperialism. Indeed, it is the Government on whom 
they lay the biggest responsibility for the persistence of 
the troubles. Had the Government been willing to 
enforce order with the firmest possible hand at the start, 
the Arabs, Zionists believe, would have very soon 
given up the attempts to resist Jewish immigration. 
From the very beginning, Zionists argue, it has failed 
to implement the Balfour Declaration. The Hista- 
druth claims that in its efforts to organize the Arab 
workers, the Government ‘on occasions even actively 
interfered with this spontaneous manifestation of co¬ 
operative effort between Jews and Arabs’. {Palestine 
Labour’s Case Before the Loyal Commission , p. 31). And 
Davar , the powerful Labour organ, summed up Jewish 
opinion on the matter, when it wrote two years ago, 
‘It is the government of Palestine which itself has des¬ 
troyed the foundation of society in Palestine, which has 
destroyed the foundation of the state, which has dug an 
abyss between the peoples of this land. No outside enemy 
or agitator could have so undermined the good name, the 
honour, and the authority of the British Empire as has 
the Palestinian government, during the passage of these 
months.’ And the Palestinian correspondent of the Jewish 
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Chronicle reported on September 2nd, 1938, that terror 
would develop on a larger scale during the next months, 
and that ‘the Palestine Administration, in accordance 
with a definite policy framed in consultation with the 
British Government, is not prepared to take any decisive 
action to grapple with the situation. . . 

There is clearly some truth in these accusations. It is 
true that the British Government has hitherto not 
indulged in the large-scale and ruthless repression of 
revolt which it has, on occasions, used elsewhere in the 
Empire, as, for instance, recently in the West Indies. It 
is true that over the last decade, the Administration has 
pared down Zionist demands. But this is not due 
to the machinations of anti-semitic or incompetent 
officials; this type may exist in Palestine or White¬ 
hall, and a certain amount of sympathy for Arab 
effendis in reactionary British circles may derive from 
this motive; there are Arabs who would be quite pre¬ 
pared to come to an agreement with British Imperialism 
at the expense of the Jews, and they find sympathisers 
in British circles which regard an Arab Palestine as a safer 
Imperial pawn than a Jewish one. Both in Egypt and 
Iraq, Britain has found that it is easier, when faced by 
nationalist hostility, to maintain strategic and commercial 
advantages by indirect methods of diplomacy, than open 
administrative control. It is always likely that this alterna¬ 
tive policy may be adopted in Palestine, too. The 
British Empire has a large Moslem population in India 
which it cannot afford to outrage; for it follows closely 
affairs in Palestine. The Indian Moslem press has severely 
criticized Great Britain over Palestine, and a pan-Indian 
Congress held at Delhi in November 1936, demanded the 
revocation of the Mandate. But, as for the Zionist 
insistence on the Mandatory’s reluctance to stand up to 
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the Arabs, it will be shown that severe military action 
has in fact followed the revolt of 1936. 

After a vivid description of governmental inactivity, 
and an attempt at ‘impartiality’ that went as far as dis¬ 
arming otherwise defenceless Jews during the 1929 riots, 
an American Zionist remarks that ‘it is strongly suspected 
(and clearly asserted in Palestine) that British adminis¬ 
trators do not care for a complete rapprochement be¬ 
tween Jews and Arabs; that the temptation to strengthen 
their own position by keeping the two peoples at logger- 
heads lies behind the otherwise incomprehensible 
refusal to act quickly and firmly . . (What Happened 

in Palestine , Maurice Samuel, p. 56, 1929). This may be an 
extreme viewpoint; it clearly underrates the real diffi¬ 
culties that confront British administrators in Palestine, 
and it neglects the obvious fact that governmental 
' hesitancy, and the persistence of communal conflict 
both reflect the intensity of Arab national feeling. But 
the observations of one of the most moderate Jews in 
Palestine, who has exerted himself to the extent of be¬ 
coming violently unpopular among his fellow-Jews in 
the cause of Arab-Jewish rapprochement, Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, the Chancellor of the Hebrew University 
cannot be ignored. The government, he asserts, in an 
impressive plea for Arab-Jewish co-operation, has 
never attempted consistently and methodically to pursue 
what should have been the chief justification for the 
existence of the Mandate, the creation of conditions 
leading to agreement between Jews and Arabs. ‘Thus 
far there has been government by see-saw. First 
one people, then the other would be favoured or pun¬ 
ished. There has never been formulated, much less 
worked out or put into effect, a conscious, day-by-day 
policy that would have one great basic object in view: 
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Freely and openly negotiated agreements between Jews 
and Arabs.’ (New York Times, July 15 th, 1937.) 

But no merely administrative measures, economic or 
educational, could have been effective without a solution 
to the basic political question. The Arabs could retort 
that an essential prerequisite to economic and cultural 
advance was the very national independence which the 
mandatory policy denied them. Even the Peel Com¬ 
mission, however, would agree that two decades of Brit¬ 
ish administration in Palestine had failed to save the 
country from the bitter fruits of British diplomacy. The 
fruits ripened in 1936. 
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The disturbances which broke out in April 1936, 
developed on such a scale as to constitute a first-class 
rebellion. The basic cause of the outbreak, as diagnosed 
by the inevitable commission of inquiry, was the same 
as that of all the earlier outbreaks; the Arab desire for 
national independence and fear of the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home. Two factors precipitated 
the crisis. The advent of the Nazis to power in Germany 
in 1933 produced a sudden and unprecedented expansion 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine, the obvious haven 
of refuge. In 1932 the immigration figure was 9,553. 
In 1933 it jumped to 30,327; in 1934 to 42,359; in 1935 to 
61,854. The Arabs were faced with the prospect of being 
outnumbered within a decade. Secondly there was a 
simultaneous upsurge of vigorous action in the struggle 
for Arab independence in the neighbouring countries. 
In the autumn of 1935, the formation of a nationalist 
‘United Front’ in Egypt led to weeks of agitation and 
rioting which compelled the British government to accept 
the nationalist demand for a new treaty recognizing Egypt 
as ‘a sovereign independent state’. In January 1936, the 
Syrian Arabs began a fifty days strike, which forced the 
French government to announce its willingness to ter¬ 
minate its Mandate and support the application of an 
independent Syria to membership of the League of 
Nations. The contrast between the political condition of 
the Palestine Arabs and that of their neighbours could 
hardly have been sharper. * ^ 
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(a) The Arab Revolt of 1936 

For some time there had been signs of the coming 
storm. Ever since 1933 the reports of the Palestine 
government to the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League, had described the growing cohesion of the 
Arab movement, ‘and suggested this cohesion was the 
result of insistent movement in Arab opinion’ (W. K. 
Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs , 1918-36, 
p. 401). By 1935 new forms of activity had developed; an 
Arab bank was established; Arab youth organizations 
encouraged; sales of land to Jews were denounced in 
mosque and press. In November of 1935, a significant 
step was taken when five out of the six traditionally 
jealous Arab political parties (the exception being the 
Pan-Arab Istiqlalists) sunk their differences sufficiently 
to approach the High Commissioner, Sir Arthur Wau- 
chope, with united demands for (1) the establishment of a 
democratic government, (2) the prohibition of land sales, 
(3) the cessation of immigration. On December 22nd, 
Sir Arthur conveyed the government’s proposal for a 
Legislative Council, with limited powers, composed 
of 16 nominated members and 12 elected. This device, 
as the Peel Commission admit, ‘could scarcely be regarded 
by the Arab leaders as conceding the democratic govern¬ 
ment which they demanded, still less the national inde¬ 
pendence which from the outset had figured in the fore¬ 
front of Arab claims.’ Yet the Zionist leadership saw fit 
to oppose even these proposals as ‘contrary to the spirit 
of the Mandate ... in the present stage of the develop¬ 
ment of Palestine.’ When in the following March, the 
scheme was defeated in the House of Commons, it 
was evident to the Arabs that the British Government 
would not voluntarily concede even a measure of self- 
government. 
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It was at this very time that the peoples of Egypt and 
Syria were successfully fighting for full independence. 
The repercussions of these developments on the Palestine 
Arabs may be gathered from extracts from their press 
cited by the Peel Commission. ‘Arise to rid yourselves 
from Jewish and British slavery. . . . The leaders in 
Egypt have wakened; where are our leaders hiding?’ 
Again ‘Syria is to be congratulated . . . Palestine wishes 
it success in its national aspirations and struggle against 
the colonizers.’ Meanwhile the role of Britain in the 
Abyssinian war suggested a decline in British power in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, which Italian wireless pro¬ 
paganda in Arabic sought to confirm. In such a situation 
the lesson was clear. 

Actually, in the event, armed insurrection was antici¬ 
pated by the outbreak of a national strike, which, as all 
observers note, was spontaneous in origin, the outcome of 
mass pressure from below. In April 15-19 incidents 
between Arabs and Jews in the adjacent towns of Jaffa 
and Tel-Aviv produced a general state of excitement 
among the Arab population. A committee set up at 
Nablus suggested a general strike; its example was 
followed by committees in other Arab towns, all demand¬ 
ing the stoppage of immigration and land sales, and the 
formation of a national government. Then on April 
25 th, there came into being an Arab Higher Committee 
representing all political parties, including the Istiqlalists, 
under the presidency of the Mufti. ‘It was not until the 
main lines of Arab policy had been already dictated by 
this apparently spontaneous action of the rank and file, 
that the leaders took control.’ The local committees 
remained; their organization made it possible to keep the 
strike going on for six months, and at the same time 
provided a measure of popular control over any leaders 
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with opportunist tendencies. The persistence of pressure 
from below is instanced by the fact that the policy, 
adopted in May, of refusing to pay taxes, was suggested by 
a committee of Arab taxi-drivers. Passive resistance soon 
developed into active sabotage. In the towns sniping and 
bomb throwing became sporadic; in rural areas communi¬ 
cations were damaged. Jewish settlements were fre¬ 
quently attacked, trees were uprooted, and crops 
destroyed. British officials were assaulted. There were 
acts of terrorism such as the throwing of a bomb into 
the playground of a Jewish school, which the Arab 
Higher Committee and press condemned, but for which 
responsibility was put on the Government’s policy. 
From July the oil pipe-line from Iraq was repeatedly 
pierced and set alight. Finally, armed bands were organ¬ 
ized in the hills, and operated under the leadership of 
Fauzi-ud Din al Kawakji, a Syrian who had formerly 
been an intelligence officer in the French army, military 
adviser to Ibn Saud, and a commander in the Iraqi army, 
who now assumed the title of ‘commander-in-chief of the 
rebels in South Syria.’ A strike had been turned into an 
armed insurrection. 

For some time the British authorities had been reluc¬ 
tant to take strong action, hoping the rising would 
subside. But soon there was no alternative if the Govern¬ 
ment was to maintain its authority. In May troops were 
brought from Egypt. In June several Arab leaders were 
put into a concentration camp. Punitive measures were 
adopted against villages, including the levying of heavy 
collective fines and the demolition of houses, in places 
suspected of harbouring rebels. In this connection, 
one act of clumsy arbitrary authority which did much to 
influence Arab opinion, took place in Jaffa. It was 
decided to demolish certain congested buildings much 
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used by snipers ostensibly as part of a town planning 
scheme. ‘Six thousand inhabitants were given a few hours 
notice to clear out; which enabled them to save their 
lives but not their possessions’ (Mansur: The Arab 
Worker, p. 12). At a subsequent trial, the Chief Justice, 
Sir Michael McDonnel declared in court ‘It would have 
been more creditable if the Government instead of 
endeavouring to throw dust in peoples’ eyes by professing 
to be inspired by aesthetic or other quasi-philanthropic 
motives such as those concerned with town planning 
or public health, in the demolition which was contem¬ 
plated, had said truthfully that it was required for 
defensive purposes.’ (Judgment, G. M. el-Quasir v. 
Attorney General, 3/7/36). Shortly afterwards it was 
reported that Sir M. McDonnel had ceased to be Chief 
Justice and was leaving the country. 

In July it was announced in London that a Royal 
commission under the chairmanship of Lord Peel, would 
be sent out to Palestine when order had been restored, to 
ascertain the ‘underlying causes’ of the disturbances, and 
the grievances of Jews and Arabs under the Mandate. 
Meanwhile, more ruthless military measures were 
adopted. By September, when the country was placed 
under martial law, there were about 20,000 troops, 
commanded by General Dill, to deal with the rebels. 
The Arab leaders were in a difficult position. Against 
such a force, in such a small country, even guerilla 
fighters could not carry on indefinitely. For six months, 
Arab shops had been closed and all business at a standstill. 
The effendis had partially supplied the fellahin with 
food, but this would have become increasingly difficult. 
Moreover the orange season was approaching, and the 
livelihood of thousands was jeopardized. A way out was 
found which would save the face of the leaders. On 
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October 12th, the Arab High Committee published 
identical letters from King Ibn Saud, King Ghiza of 
Iraq, and the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, urging 
peace to prevent further bloodshed. The following day 
the strike was called off and on the 14th, Fawzi instructed 
his followers to disperse. The rising had failed to gain 
its declared aims; but even in its failure had succeeded 
in emphasizing the solidarity of the whole Arab world 
with the movement in Palestine. 


(b) The Royal Commission 

For some months after the calling off of the strike 
there was a lull in the ‘disturbances’, while all parties 
awaited the publication of the Royal Commission’s 
report. When that document was at length issued to the 
public, on July 7th, 1937, it proved to be a comprehensive 
state-paper, too long to permit any detailed analysis here. 
Briefly it diagnosed the whole trouble in Palestine as 
arising from two irreconcilable nationalisms, each 
seeking to rule the country, a conflict ‘between right and 
right’. It argued that the Mandatory government had 
done all in its power for twenty years to reconcile the 
two, but had failed. Since the two peoples could not live 
together in a single state, the country should be divided 
up between them. The Mandate had broken down, 
and the only remedy was the drastic surgical operation 
—partition. The commissioners went on to concretise 
the actual lines of division, basing them on the existing 
division between the Jewish settlements in the plains and 
the Arab in the hills. To give territorial solidity to the 
Jewish State, Arab Galilee was to be incorporated in 
it, mainly because the fellahin of that region had ‘shown 
themselves less amenable to political incitement than 
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those of Samaria or Judea’; an insult which Galilean 
patriots were soon to revenge. The rest of Palestine 
was to be joined with that of Transjordan in a single 
Arab state, presumably under the Emir Abdullah. 
Moreover, mainly on the diplomatically hoary claim of 
the protectorate of the Holy Places, a corridor from Jeru¬ 
salem to the sea, including the main railway and road 
across country, was to become a ‘permanent Mandate’ of 
Great Britain. Britain was likewise to retain Haifa, 
Tiberias, Safad, Acre, and Aqaba—key towns and ports. 
The 225,000 Arabs who now lived in the area assigned to 
the Jewish State, were to be compulsorily transferred to 
the Arab; in the Arab area were only a handful of Jews. 

These proposals have already been commented on 
from the point of view of Imperial strategy; their con¬ 
tribution to a solution of the Palestine problem will be 
discussed in the concluding section alongside other 
‘solutions’. Here, the narrative must continue with the 
reception given to the plan by the three parties concerned. 
The British Government at once declared its general 
agreement with the diagnosis and the remedy offered by 
the Commission. It further announced that while the de¬ 
tails of boundaries, etc. were being worked out, sales of 
land would be restricted and a ‘political’ maximum of 
8,000 Jewish immigrants per annum fixed. To the Zion¬ 
ists, the Report came as a bombshell. The Mandate had 
been declared unworkable, and Jewry offered an area 
not much larger than Norfolk for its National Home. 
On the other hand, the chief political leaders of the 
Zionist movement. Dr. Weizmann, Messrs. Shertok and 
Bengurion, realized that the only alternative to partition 
was minority status in an Arab Palestine, which would 
mean the end of political Zionism. They were also 
attracted by the glamour of full statehood, and control 
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over immigration which that implied, and which they 
hoped would enable them to build up a man power 
adequate to resist potential Arab aggression—while the 
military support of the British Empire would remain at 
hand. There were, however, other Zionist groups who 
came out against partition. The extreme right-wing 
Revisionists (the Jews have their own potential fascists, 
who are chauvinist and anti-labour, and who even 
wear brownshirts) were uncompromisingly hostile to 
anything less than a Jewish state over the whole of 
Palestine, with unrestricted immigration; but these 
are less influential among the Jews in Palestine, who 
are predominantly Labour, than among the perse¬ 
cuted millions in Poland. More important was the 
opposition to Partition led by the veteran chairman 
of the General Council of the Zionist Organization, 
Mr. M. Ussishkin, who demanded the continuation 
of the Mandate ‘in its original spirit’. Partition being 
neither equitable nor practicable. This opposition 
was largely middleclass; but about one third of the 
Zionist Labour Party (Mapai), and the Leftwing group 
(Hashomer Hatsair), came out strongly against Par¬ 
tition, which, they argued, would divide Arab and 
Jewish workers instead of bringing them together. It 
must be added, however, that these latter groups are 
still under the influence of the existing Zionist leadership 
in that they have as yet shown no signs of compromising 
on the major Arab national demands—political inde¬ 
pendence and restriction of immigration—which at 
present keep the Arab workers away from the Jewish 
trade unions. A willingness to do this, at the time, 
appeared only in one small section of Jewry, which 
derived from a group formed after the 1929 riots to 
foster Arab-Jewish friendship, called the ‘Brit Shalom’— 
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the Covenant of Peace. It was represented outside 
Palestine by Lord Samuel and inside by the Chancellor 
of the Hebrew University, Dr. Magnus, who urged that 
political Zionism be abandoned, the Jews accept 
minority status in an independent Palestine, with full 
minority rights and a numerically proportionate share in 
a democratic government. But this group was a tiny 
academic circle, of little mass influence, and at the time 
regarded as almost traitors by the rest of Palestine Jewry. 

When, in August, the twentieth Zionist Congress met 
in Switzerland, a desperate attempt was made to patch up 
the split. No one wanted Partition, except as a pis aller\ 
all objected to the exclusion from the proposed Jewish 
state of some of the most important creations of Jewish 
enterprise—the electric power station on the Jordan, the 
potash plant on the Dead Sea, the new city of Jerusalem. 
But the platform was able, not without a suspicion of 
wangling, to get a resolution passed empowering the 
Zionist executive to negotiate with Downing Street on 
the proposals, with a view to enlarging the area of the 
Jewish State by the addition, in particular, of the un¬ 
developed Negeb. Perhaps the most important conse¬ 
quence of the failure of the Zionists to reject Partition 
was the bitterness it aroused among the Arabs, already 
angered by rumours that the scheme had been concocted 
after a meeting between the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Ormsby Gore and Dr. Weizmann. 

The Arab reaction to the proposals for partition was 
one of unequivocal rejection. Al Lhva, the organ of the 
Mufti, wrote ‘the fatherland cannot be divided and no 
Moslem would give up an inch of territory.’ On July 
23 rd, the Arab Higher Committee submitted a memo¬ 
randum to the Permanent Mandates Commission at 
Geneva and to the Colonial Secretary, setting forth its 
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attitude to the report of the Royal Commission. After 
- welcoming the belated recognition that the Mandate 
could not work, it went on to explain in detail why it 
rejected Partition. First, the Jewish state by its very 
existence would serve to cut off the Arabs of Palestine 
from the sea and from their brothers in Syria. It contained 
the most fertile land in the country, but it would be 
forced to expand. Secondly the Arab State would be 
deprived not only of the large orange groves and estates 
but of 225,000 Arabs already mentioned who were to be 
incorporated in the Jewish State. Thirdly, it commented 
in biting terms on the proposed permanent British zone 
to protect the Holy Places. ‘When the impartial observer 
considers the formation of the proposed mandatory zone 
and the peculiar arrangements relating to the ports of 
Haifa and Aqaba, it becomes clear that imperial and 
military considerations, rather than religious are at play. 
We cannot feel that it is by chance that the aerodromes of 
Lydda and Ramleh and the railway junction at Lydda, 
where lines from Egypt, Haifa, Jerusalem and Jaffa meet, 
fall into the mandatory zone. The strategic value of 
Aqaba, with the potential command of the Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea is self-evident; although the precise 
relationship between the Aqaba and the Holy Places 

enclaves is not clearly defined. . .’ 

The Arab leaders had rejected the proposals of the 
Government. If their claim to have the backing of the 
Arab people was correct, then the truce was at an end and 
revolt would again break out. It did. 

(c) The Second Revolt 

In the autumn of 1937, disorder again broke out. 
Ambushes were laid, bombs were thrown and communi¬ 
cations cut. Political feeling was running especially 
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high in Galilee, which, it will be recalled, the Royal 
Commission had praised for its moderation. In August 
peasant committees were set up. In October came the 
assassination of Mr. L. Y. Andrews in Galilee where he 
had been sent as special commissioner, being renowned 
for his abilities to deal with the Arabs. But the latter 
regarded him, with justice, as the official who had contri¬ 
buted most to the framing of the Royal Commission’s 
report, and therefore as the personification of British 
policy. In September, an Arab congress met at Bloudan 
in Syria, at which secret plans were drawn up for organ¬ 
izing the resistance in Palestine. Moreover a new element 
had entered the situation which was responsible for a 
good deal of the more violent terrorism. Mussolini began 
active intrigue with unscrupulous elements among the 
Arabs. Previously, Italian Imperialism had confined 
itself to anti-British propaganda in the Arabic broadcasts 
from Bari. Now Mussolini proclaimed himself protector 
of Islam, offered free education at the university of Rome 
to selected Arab students. Inspired articles began to 
appear in the Arab press on the virtues of Fascism, often 
accompanied by the photograph of II Duce, and later of 
the Nazi Fuehrer. There were grounds for believing that 
arms and money were being supplied to the terrorist 
bands from fascist sources. 

The British Government had to take up the challenge. 
Its first act was to dissolve the Arab Higher Committee, 
arrest its members and dispatch them on a cruiser to the 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean. The Grand 
Mufti, was deposed from the headship of the Supreme 
Moslem Council and deprived of the control of 
the ecclesiastical funds. But he managed, or was 
allowed to escape from the country and seek refuge 
in the Lebanon, where he remains to-day. In quick 
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succession a series of measures were taken. Sir Charles 
Tegart, the ‘terror of the Bengal terrorists’, was brought 
in to bring his Indian experience to bear on the Arabs of 
Palestine. His main step was to build a wire wall the length 
of the northern frontier in the attempt to check the 
smuggling of arms and men from Syria. As if to under¬ 
line the political moral, the main contract for the building 
of ‘Tegart’s wall’ was granted to Solel Boneh, the 
contracting agency of the Histadruth, the Jewish Trade 
Union organization! In the spring of 1938, it was 
announced that a new High Commissioner, Sir Harold 
MacMichael, was to take over the task of governing 
Palestine; that the B.B.C. was to broadcast in Arabic; 
that another Commission under Sir John Woodhead, 
was to examine the practical problems involved in Parti¬ 
tion. Pending the report of this new commission, no 
change of policy would be made. 

The Woodhead Commission went out to Palestine in 
March and did not report till November. The Peel 
Commission had presented its report only twelve 
months after it was set up. The British Government has 
certainly been preoccupied with even more pressing 
problems of late; but it is clear that in regard to the state 
of chronic crisis in Palestine, a deliberate policy of delay 
has been followed. This was because the only chance 
of the Government’s plan being accepted by the 
Arabs lay in the ‘moderates’ rallying round the amen¬ 
able Emir Abdulla and coming out against the ‘extremists’ 
headed by the Mufti. This was the hope of both the 
Government and the Zionists. It was also the test 
of the solidity of the Arab National Movement. Now 
that its leadership had been shattered, would the move¬ 
ment disintegrate ? 

The answer was given in the summer of 1938; but it 
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had already been heralded. It has been mentioned how, 
after the suppression of the Arab Higher Committee, the 
Nashashibi family had issued a manifesto proclaiming its 
opposition to Partition. Now the Nashashibi were the 
second feudal family in the country, whose whole his¬ 
tory had been one of political opportunism, and of burn¬ 
ing hostility to the rival Husseini, of which the Mufti was 
the head. Yet they, the leading ‘moderates,’ had not dared 
in a favourable situation to express openly their ‘moder¬ 
ation’. Douglas Duff, an ex-Palestine policeman, reports 
a revealing conversation with an Arab leader, who in 
1936 had been put in a concentration camp, Hassan Sidki 
Dajani. ‘In this rebellion, there is no chance for us, the 
leaders, to negotiate a settlement with the Palestine 
Government, as we have done on previous occasions. 
The young men recognize Britain as their arch-enemy. 
We leaders dare not, for our very lives’ sake, accept any 
compromise with the Government. It would be useless 
in any case, for the young men would not recognize 
anything we signed on their behalf.’ (Palestine Picture, 
p. 124.) Hassan Sidki Dajani, a lawyer who had done 
many services to the cause of the Arabs, but who was 
known in Palestine as‘Abdullah’s consul,’was assassinated 
in October 1938. There was no mass indignation to 
rally to the defence of the ‘moderates’. So far from being 
paralysed by the suppression of its leadership, the Arab 
rebellion in the summer of 1938 flared up to a new level 
of intensity, and reached a new stage of organization. 

In July, there was a recrudescence of violence, bomb¬ 
throwing, shooting, sabotage, as before but on a larger 
scale. There were two explosions in the crowded centre 
of Haifa which caused over a hundred casualties; in 
1936, Haifa, a mixed town, had been conspicuous by its 
comparative quietness. In August, there were some 250 
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persons killed, and 300 wounded, about 40 cases of 
arson, 20 acts of sabotage to the railways, n cases of 
uprooting trees, and 7 attacks on the oil pipeline. Trains 
were derailed and there was an attempt on Jerusalem’s 
water supply. On the 24th, Mr. Moffat, acting com¬ 
missioner for the Northern district, was shot at Jenin, in 
his own office above a police station! In September, while 
Europe was trembling under the threat, real or otherwise, 
of war, in Palestine the situation took a new turn, which 
was fully reported in the British press only in October. 
As the Times correspondent put it, the revolt passed the 
brigand stage. It was no longer a question of isolated 
rebel bands swooping down to engage isolated detach¬ 
ments of troops and armed police, or to ambush and 
commit acts of sabotage; the rebels were now able to 
force a complete breakdown of the Government’s 
authority over practically the whole country. On 
October nth, the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph reported that never in his experience of 20 
years in the Near East had he known ‘conditions so grave 
or revealing such surrender of authority’. For weeks the 
rebels had been in control of practically all Palestine 
outside Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, and the areas 
in which troops were actually stationed. They had taken 
Bethlehem in broad daylight, and were in possession of 
the old walled city of Jerusalem, though the new outer 
city was full of troops. The Government had been obliged 
to abandon the railway services, and many of its courts. 
Moreover the rebels had been able to set up a rival author¬ 
ity which was securing effective obedience. Thus, they 
were holding their own district courts to hear civil 
appeals from the Government courts. Thus the edict 
which had gone forth to discard the tarbush in favour of 
the truly Arab head-dress, the flowing ‘agal’ and ‘kafia,’ was 
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being universally obeyed. The village headmen (muhk- 
tars) were obeying the rebels not the Government. The 
rebel ‘shadow government’ was publishing decrees and 
collecting taxes; their courts were sentencing traitors to 
life and death. Their civil government was said to be 
responsible to headquarters in Damascus, which were in 
continuous touch with the Mufti exiled at Beirut. Their 
military command was divided regionally, under Abdul 
Rahim the commander-in-chief, who was himself in 
charge of operations in the Tulkarem area; Abu Ghaleb 
commanded the south, Abu Durrah the Haifa area, Aref 
abd el Rasek the Nablus district. The latter proclaimed 
himself, on October 19th, to be acting in the name of the 
Mufti. The Mufti even in exile remained, symbolically 
and in fact, the focal point of the Arab revolt. 

Moreover the whole Near East was roused. Exiles 
were active in Syria, Iraq, Egypt. Syria remained the 
military hinterland of the revolt, in spite of ‘Tegart’s 
Wall’ which was frequently cut. In Bagdad the call to 
Holy War was raised by a Moslem notable. In Cairo 
the Rector of the El Asker University spoke strongly 
against British Imperialist policy in Palestine. More 
important was the support of the Egyptian nationalists, 
the Wafd, who had opened a subscription fund in aid of 
the Arab victims of the Palestine struggle, and who had 
invited the Arab states to send delegates to a conference 
to meet in Cairo to consider the Palestine problem. This 
Pan-Arab conference met in October, and although there 
was some disagreement—especially over the motion of 
the Syrian delegates that Palestine should be reincor¬ 
porated into an Arab Syria—yet strong resolutions were 
passed demanding an independent Palestine and the 
stoppage of Jewish immigration. Finally, the question of 
Palestine was publicly raised in the international arena 
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by the sneering references of Hitler. The Nazi political 
and economic drive eastward involved the establishment 
of relations with the Arab world. A hundred Arabs from 
Palestine were invited to the Nuremberg Congress in 
September; during the whole period Fascist agents, both 
German and Italian, were busy in Lebanon and Damascus 
and in Palestine itself. Their influence on certain reac¬ 
tionary and irresponsible elements among the Arabs 
led to a whipping up of anti-Jewish feeling in the crudest 
form, which found expression in the unusually threaten¬ 
ing tone of a telegram sent by the Damascus ‘Committee 
for the defence of Palestine’ to the Jewish leaders. It also 
inspired such incidents as the cold-blooded massacre of 
Jewish women and children in Tiberias. The ‘General 
command of the Arab Revolution’ had to issue a warning 
against undisciplined elements and ‘illegal’ bands. The 
leaders were able to exercise a remarkable measure of 
discipline over the whole country. 

The rebels had effectively defied British authority. 
Taken in connection with the international role of Britain 
in recent years, these events in Palestine challenged the 
foundations of British power and prestige in the East. 
Clearly a vigorous reply was going to be made by the 
rulers of Britain. The Colonial Secretary paid a flying 
visit to Palestine; the High Commissioner reciprocated 
and came to London. It was decided to take the strongest 
measures. Large military reinforcements were sent to 
Palestine. All the old methods of repression were again 
brought into use, with the addition of some new ones. 
Emergency laws, military courts, virtual martial law 
including the death penalty for carrying arms, stringent 
press restrictions, 24 hour curfew—i.e. practical confine¬ 
ment of parts of the population to their houses, prohibi¬ 
tion of any travelling without special licence, confiscation 
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of rebels’ property heavy collective fines on suspect 
villages, the demolition of houses—in the small town of 
Jenin alone over 150 houses were officially admitted to 
have been blown up. But all these were not enough. It 
was now necessary to reconquer the country. 

Before examining the various ‘solutions’ to the 
Palestine problem which have been put forward, it will be 
useful to consider the economic condition of the mass of 
the population during this period of intense political 
struggle. 

(d) Politics and Economics 

There is a direct connection between economic and 
political insecurity in Palestine to-day. But it is not true 
to say, as many Zionists argue, that the present grave 
economic crisis is a consequence of the disturbances and 
the slowing down of the rate of immigration. All 
the evidence goes to show that the economic reces¬ 
sion began before April 1936, and was probably one 
of the factors responsible for the intensity of the dis¬ 
turbances. 

It is true that the period 1933-5 saw an exceptional 
economic expansion. Revenue increased by 91%, 
industry by 61 %, imports by 130% and exports by 77%. 
But it is clear now that the basis of this boom was ex¬ 
tremely unstable. Palestine has few valuable raw 
materials; citrus fruit contributes 80% to her total 
exports; but the demand is limited, and signs of over¬ 
production are already evident. Nor has she large 
and friendly markets; the countries of the Near East 
will be hostile politically, if no agreement with the 
Arabs is reached, and may well develop an economic 
antagonism. The hopes of many Zionists, that Palestine 
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—or a smaller Jewish state—may become a densely 
populated country depend upon her achieving a high 
degree of industrialization or becoming a major com¬ 
mercial entrepot. The fulfilment of either of these to a 
sufficient extent seems unlikely; meanwhile it is worth 
noting that two million immigrants added to the present 
population of the proposed Jewish state—a figure used 
by Zionist supporters of Partition—w T ould give a popu¬ 
lation density of about 1,250 to the square mile. (The 
comparative figures for Great Britain are 506, England 
alone, 750; Belgium, 675; Germany, 363; France, 197.— 
A. M. Hyamson, Times , August 18th, 1937.) 

The earlier prosperity depended on a number of 
temporary factors. A large amount of Jewish capital 
was flowing in, partly on account of Jewish persecution, 
partly through the incentive of profit in a then expanding 
economy. The Palestine £ is linked to sterling and depre¬ 
ciated when in 1931 England went off the Gold Standard; 
thus her products were cheapened in the world market. 
At the same time she had, and still has an adverse trade 
balance—the largest in the world per head of population 
—and the fall in world prices during the depression, par¬ 
ticularly those of agricultural equipment and building 
materials, was relatively to her advantage. The boom was 
based on building expansion to supply the needs of the 
new immigrants—for a time building workers were 
commanding higher wages than professionals—on a 
large inflow of capital, and a good citrus export. 

By the end of 1935 these factors were weakening. 
World prices had risen; other countries had depreciated 
their currencies. There was a partial failure of the orange 
harvest, later to be followed by a glut in the world citrus 
market. The turning point came with the outbreak of the 
Italian-Abyssinian war in September 1935, and the with- 
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drawal of deposits from the local branches of the Banco 
di Roma. By the new year there was considerable 
Arab unemployment in the orange-groves and quarries 
at Haifa and Jaffa. There were also 5,000 Jewish unem¬ 
ployed. It was at this period that considerable hostility 
was aroused by further Jewish immigration, accompanied 
by a campaign to find work for Jews, at the expense of 
Arabs, in agriculture, public works and the docks and 
quarries. When the disturbances began immigration 
slowed down, and with it the building boom; capital 
ceased to flow in rapidly; and the recession was intensi¬ 
fied. Even Zionist economists are beginning to point 
out that mere inflow of capital will not build up a stable 
economic structure, unless it is productively invested 
(of a total investment of Jewish capital between 1932-5, 
of £29,000,000, over £14^ million were sunk in building 
and £5,000,000 in citrus), and that ‘the present state of 
serious depression is not surprising, even without the 
stimulus of the disturbances’. 

Since April 1936, the economic situation has gone on 
deteriorating (apart from a record orange shipment early 
in 1937, possibly on account of the Spanish War). 
Exports during the first half of 1938 have dropped by 
nearly 20% from the figure for 1937. There has 
been a shift from highly-paid building work to lower- 
paid agricultural work—with a consequent drop in 
the home market. Unemployment has increased, 
though the increase in the police forces, and in public 
works partly for the purposes of security, have acted 
as counteracting factors. A labour census taken by 
the Histadruth in 1937 revealed that 75 % of the Jewish 
city workers, but only 45 % in the privately-owned 
villages, were in permanent employment. To combat 
the difficulty Jewish employers have been pressed 
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to get rid of their Arab labour—Jewish labour has been 
made more acceptable by the Trade Unions’ willingness to 
accept lower wages, and what work there is has been 
thinly spread. But the Palestine Review, for July 8th, 1938, 
reported a ‘wave of outbursts’ and ‘indiscipline’ in the 
larger Jewish villages, where workers seized the offices 
of the local councils asking for employment. (Hadera, 
Petach-Tikva, Rischon-le-Zion.) ‘In two cases the police 
had to be called to restore order.’ Arab unemployment 
is probably even greater than Jewish, and in mid-Sep¬ 
tember, 1938, Ha-aret^, a Jewish middle-class daily 
paper, described the Jaffa port-workers as ‘starving’. 

The position of the workers of both communities 
remains very grave. It has been estimated that so high is 
the cost of living in Palestine—particularly rents for 
living accommodation—that the minimum for the 
average immigrating middle-class family is £500 per 
year. (Palestine Review , July 15, 1938.) The average in¬ 
come per head of the Jewish community is £45 p.a.; 65 % 
of the urban workers earn about £7 8s. od. per month— 
only a portion of whom have full time employment. But 
the position of the Arabs is even worse; for in every kind 
of employment their wages are from one third to a half of 
the Jewish level. In Haifa, half of all the workers living in 
houses paid over £$ a month in rent; and a Histadruth 
Jewish labour census of 1937 revealed that 75 % of the 
families enumerated live in one room or less (ibid. Sept. 

16th, 1938). Arab workers have no unemployment pay: 
their trade-unions lack sufficient funds to provide the 
advantages the Histadruth gives its workers, and the 
Government does nothing for them. The tragic conse¬ 
quence of the divisions between the two sections of the 
workers is becoming more and more evident. 
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VI. The Way O at 

The previous chapters have explained how the present 
grim situation of chronic upheaval came about in Pales¬ 
tine as a result of British imperial policy attempting to 
create a Jewish Ulster in an Arab Ireland. It is now 
impossible to put the clock back, and any ‘solution’ of 
the problem must accept the existence of a well-organized 
and potentially flourishing Jewish community as an 
accomplished fact, and even a great achievement. 
One conclusion, however, which is unescapable is that 
the policy of the last twenty years, embodied in the 
Mandate, cannot go on. The Royal Commission had to 
admit that the Mandate had broken down; the Zionist 
leadership by their virtual acceptance of Partition, tacitly 
made the same admission, notwithstanding the formal 
reiteration of pious phrases about the sanctity of the 
Mandate. The Arabs have of course fought against 
it from the beginning. What is to replace the Mandate? 

The Royal (Peel) Commission put forward the plan for 
Partition. Would the suggested cure remedy the existing 
fever? It became evident, from the events which followed 
the publication of the scheme, that it had brought not 
peace but the sword. The Arab determination to resist par¬ 
tition to the utmost meant that it could only be imposed 
upon a hostile population by force. Even then it would 
not bring a prospect of peace. For, in the words of Lord 
Samuel, partition would bring about ‘a Saar, Polish 
Corridor and half a dozen Memels and Dantzigs in a 
country the size of Wales.’ Not merely are there grave 
concrete weaknesses in the proposals—the irrationality 
of any frontier, the inclusion of almost a quarter of a 
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million Arabs as a minority in the Jewish state, the 
difficulty of transferring large number of these to alter¬ 
native land, the impossible military and economic future 
of these tiny states—there is one fatal weakness. 
Partition would exacerbate the present friction between 
Jew and Arab by crystallizing it at its point of highest 
intensity. Each new state would strain every nerve 
to build up a greater defensive strength than the 
other. The ‘solution’ of the Royal Commission is 
perfect from the British point of view, and fatal from 
that of the inhabitants. The Economist wrote (July ioth, 
1937): ‘Although the decisions of the Commission have 
been well received in Britain, the rest of the world looks 
on the Partition of Palestine as an example of British 
Imperialism, with Britain as the only gainer at the expense 
of the two peoples under her care.’ A 1 Litva, the organ 
of the Mufti, gave a fuller analysis: ‘Partition is not the 
original discovery of the Royal Commission but the 
inevitable outcome of the British Government’s policy 
in Palestine over a long period of time ... it is the 
deliberate creation of a barrier to the unity of all the Arab 
states. Such a federation would be a cause of great con¬ 
cern to England and France since a united chain of Arab 
states would intervene in the route to India and would 
exercise considerable influence on the French African 
colonies. Hence Britain and France devised a system of 
buffers. In Syria they create Lebanon as a buffer, al¬ 
though there is no logical reason for the separation of 
it from Syria, and it represents a serious blow to the 
political and economic interests of Syria. . . . Similarly 
with Palestine.’ The Woodhead Report disclosed a split; 
majority opinion found Partition ‘impracticable’; if 
persevered with, the Jewish State shown on this map 
was to be further restricted to the coastal strip, and 
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the British zone enlarged to include Haifa, Galilee, and 
significantly, the Negeb. But this new partition plan 
only aroused even greater opposition from the population; 
and was abandoned by the Government. 

If not partition then what? From the standpoint of the 
Government there are two alternatives, well expressed 
in a recent letter to the Tims from Mr. Spicer, ex-In- 
spector General of the Palestine police. Either the Arabs 
are to be crushed by ruthless force, or else the Govern¬ 
ment must come to terms with the rebels at the expense of 
the Jews. 

The latter is the easier policy, and recent pronounce¬ 
ments from Bagdad imply British negotiations with the 
Arab Kings on the plan. It has been elaborated 
by the Iraqi Foreign Minister, who after visiting the 
Colonial Secretary in London, put forward his solution 
for Palestine; an independent Arab state in treaty relation¬ 
ship with Britain, to guarantee the civil rights of 
the Jewish minority, which was to have autonomy 
but no right to bring in more immigrants. In other words 
Palestine was to become a second Iraq. These proposals 
had no possibility of acceptance by the Jews, who could 
point to fate of the Assyrian minority, massacred but a 
few years ago when Iraq achieved political indepen¬ 
dence. A common platform which is capable of producing 
an Arab-Jewish rapprochement must be acceptable to 
the progressive elements of both sides. 

Such a task is not easy, but that it is possible may be 
seen from the speech made by Raaf Curi, leader of the 
Arab delegation to the World Youth Congress recently 
held in New York. ‘There exist two viewpoints on the 
Palestine Question. One held by certain Arab leaders, is 
that the Jewish immigrants should be driven into the sea 
from which they came. The other held by certain 
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Zionist leaders is that the Arabs should be driven back 
into the desert from which they came. Clearly there can 
be no reconciliation between these two viewpoints. 
But there exists a third point of view . . . less than half a 
million Jews are in Palestine. We must find a solution so 
that both communities can live peacefully together. 
Sacrifices may be necessary, but these must not injure our 
fundamental interests and aspirations.’ 

On the Jewish side, the unabated crisis must have 
forced many to realize that the present Zionist policy has 
led to a political blind-alley. Zionist propagandists 
can no longer hold up Palestine as a haven of peace and 
security for masses of oppressed Jews. The prime 
consideration must be the safety and welfare of the 
four hundred thousand Jews already in Palestine, the 
‘Yishuv’ as it is called. That the many achievements of the 
Zionist settlers should survive , it is necessary to face 
realities and abandon the political ambitions of Zionism. 
Palestinian Jewry already forms a compact community 
strong enough not to be in real danger of destruction in a 
non-Jewish state. The danger to the Jewish National 
Home lies rather in continued paralysis caused by perio¬ 
dic Arab revolt. The whole future of the Yishuv and the 
possibility of further Jewish immigration turns on rela¬ 
tions with the Arabs. In any case, even the most optimis¬ 
tic estimate of the absorptive capacity of Palestine makes it 
clear that the country can never receive the many millions 
of persecuted Jews in Europe. Palestine cannot solve the 
Jewish problem whose solution is bound up with the 
struggle of all oppressed minorities and classes against 
reaction throughout the world. Let it not be made the 
excuse for failing to demand the admission of refugees 
from fascist persecution into other less densely populated 
areas. 
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The Arabs would have to recognize that the Jews are 
the victims of unparalled persecution, that they have a 
historic connection with Palestine, that their Western 
knowledge could bring economic and cultural benefit 
to the whole Near East. Though present circumstances 
make extensive Jewish immigration impossible, yet it 
would be a tremendous stride forward if all the Arab 
states would issue a sympathetic declaration on the ques¬ 
tion of finding the greatest possible room for the perse¬ 
cuted Jews. Finally, the Arabs must not fall into the same 
trap as the Zionists have done and attach their forces to 
the policy of Imperialist powers, especially of the fascist 
states which preach the superiority of the Aryan race 
over the Semitic and wage war on the defenceless 
‘backward’ Abyssinian people. The fate of Czecho¬ 
slovakia is a warning to small peoples who would pin 
their faith to the promises of the Great Powers; above all 
to the inhabitants of the much-promised Land of Pales¬ 
tine. 

In this task of rapprochement the main responsibility 
rests on the leaders of the Histadruth. They must see that 
their declared object of bringing the Arab and Jewish 
workers together cannot be achieved until they recognize 
the political aspirations of the Arabs and end the provo¬ 
cative policy of ‘ioo% Jewish labour on Jewish enter¬ 
prises.’ Such a change in Histadruth policy would trans¬ 
form Arab-Jewish relations. 

To break through the existing impasse the writer 
of this believes that certain immediate steps should 
be taken: (i) The policy of ‘out-terrorizing the terrorists’ 
to be stopped, and the troops recalled. (2) The calling 
of an Arab-Jewish conference to discuss the future 
of Palestine on the basis of a democratic independent 
state, whose government should represent proportion- 
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ately the two peoples in Palestine (it is not at the 
moment clear whether the officially announced confer¬ 
ence will have that aim.) (3) This government to allow 
full and equal communal autonomy to both Jews and 
Arabs. (4) The joint government to consider the 
problem of future Jewish immigration and land pur¬ 
chase in the light of economic absorptive capacity. 
(5) Immediate measures such as irrigation to be taken to 
improve the position of the peasantry. 

These and other proposals will always be subject to 
attack, especially on points of detail. But unless some set 
of proposals on the lines suggested are adopted, the his¬ 
tory of Palestine will continue to be written in blood. 



NOVELS 

Days of Hope . Andr£ Malraux. taken, material achievements not 
(Routledge, 8^. Gd.) fulfilled, power not exercised, ex- 

Evil Was Abroad . John Lehmann. periences refused. The experiences 
(Cresset Press, -js . 6 d.) of poetry are the experiences of 

The River Breaks Up. J. Singer. life, only transformed, concen- 

(Putnam, 8/. Gd.) trated, and purified of the mechani- 

It will not henceforward be the cal obstructions which make 

policy of Fact to review novels, poetic experiences in life tedious 

unless they derive from a basis of to obtain. However, in early 

factual material such as might form epic forms of poetry, the poetic 

a number of Fact itself. These experience in life flows directly 

three novels are all, in this sense, into the stream of the verse; the 

factual; the first two are even epic is the journalism of a world in 

journalism, or hardly removed which the daily experiences of life 

from journalism, of the kind which are poetry. 

has been made popular in the Days of Hope is not in the 
many books written on the state ordinary sense a novel, least of all 
of the world by journalists since is it a “ poetic novel,’ it is the 

Inside Europe. poetry of journalism. Unless one 

Andr 6 Malraux’s book makes realizes this, one will be strangely 

me reflect that it is possible there puzzled. Reading so much that is 

is even a poetry of journalism. factual and detailed and bound to 

Everyone knows that Andr6 be forgotten; so many incidents 

Malraux combines writing with a and names which will only be 

life of revolutionary activity, recognizable to a comparative 

which included, during the Span- expert on the Spanish War, one 

ish war, forming and flying in the wonders whether the criticism 

famous Malraux Squadron. But made by Andr6 Chamson at a 

the real significance of this lies recent conference in Paris, that 

not in its picturesqueness—which this is a stone hurled at a momen- 

would detract from Malraux’s tary objective, is not justified. But 

seriousness as an artist—but from I think not; one has to remember 

the fact that his violent life is an that a work which expresses 

essential part of his creativeness as intensified and new realms of 

a writer. In China, in Spain, human experience, can carry a 

Malraux has first lived his books good ballast of current journalistic 

and then written them from his news and opinion.— The Divine 

experience. Comedy is an example. What is 

The poet is always to some extraordinary in this book is not 

extent a frustrated man of action; the story, not even the charactcri- 

his imagery, his metre, his power, zation, though it is good, not any 

are all substitutes for journeys not cleverness—it is brilliant but in 
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some ways rather clumsy—but the 
account of experiences which are 
at once so true and so unfamiliar 
that they acquire the significance 
of something that transcends every¬ 
day life, though one at once recog¬ 
nizes their validity. M. Malraux 
does not merely reflect our ex¬ 
periences, he is not just a good 
“ observer,” like Hemingway, he 
adds to our knowledge of the 
whole range of possible human 
experiences. In French, the title 
of this book is one word— 
‘L’Espoir’. Hope is his theme, 
and I cannot think of any other 
work in which hope has been 
conveyed as such a profound and 
significant spiritual experience. 

Mr. John Lehmann’s book is 
like the first halt along a road of 
many halts on which M. Malraux 
has gone very far. Nevertheless it 
is interesting to see the early 
stages of a progress which in M. 
Malraux’s case has developed so 
far that it leaves us gaping and 
gasping. We can apply to and 
compare with our own some of the 
experiences of Mr. Lehmann’s 
creation. The story of his novel 
is a very simple and effective one. 
A young scholar goes to live in 
Central Europe, particularly in 
Vienna, to research into the life of 
a great modern poet who has 
recently died. He begins by being 
interested in the poet’s work, if not 
in an academic, certainly in a 
‘literary’ way. By chance, he meets 
and becomes curiously interested 
in a young Austrian unemployed 
boy. His interest in the dead poet 
and the livinguncmploycd, forms as 
it were a focus which concentrates 


on the poverty, despair, frustration 
of Vienna during the post-war 
years. The relationship with the 
boy does not develop very far; 
yet it becomes the centre of the 
Englishman’s life. Finally the boy 
disappears; and with his disap¬ 
pearance one realizes that the 
young Englishman is now haunted 
with a vision of reality which will 
never leave him for the rest of his 
life. 

Mr. Lehmann’s book gives one 
of the best and most readable 
accounts of the feeling of Vienna 
a few years ago, which I have ever 
read. He writes with an almost 
photographic accuracy; even when 
he is expressing himself in a poetic 
image, one is conscious, as it were, 
of the photographer’s lens. Per¬ 
sonally, I think that this is all to 
the good. The least satisfactory 
part of the book is the account of 
the relationship of the young 
Englishman and the young Aus¬ 
trian. This is treated so slightly 
that it tends to give the whole 
vision a certain thinness. In 
the same way, although the idea 
of the poems is very well implied, 
we do not ever really feel that we 
have entered into the intensity of 
the poet’s imagination. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mr. Lehmann does make us 
feel that he is writing about a poet 
and not about the hero of The 
Constant Nymph —and that is a 
good deal to be thankful for. 

As for The Kiver Breaks Up, it 
is a collection of stories translated 
from the Yiddish. They are full of 
atmosphere and Jewish character 
—rich, strong, sensual, passionate, 
rather heavy and oppressive like a 
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very hot summer’s day. They 
derive from a very deep racial 
tradition and are impressive in the 
same way as the Habima Players. 
The themes are slight studies of 


Jewish character: what Mr. Singer 
concentrates on is portraying 
always the situation of the Jew: 
and in this he succeeds very 
powerfully. Stephen Spender. 
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The British People 

The Common People , 1746-1938. 
G. D. H. Cole and Raymond 
Postgate (686 pp. ; 24 maps 
and diagrams; Bibliography and 
date list; Index. Mcthuens, 6s.). 
The most immediately notable 
thing about this immense book is 
its price, and the courage of Messrs 
Methuen in issuing it at 6s., not 
as a ‘book club choice,’ but to the 
general public. It contains well 
over 200,000 words and in addi¬ 
tion, the ‘extras’ listed above. 

It is a sort of Encyclopedia 
rather than a book and it is as 
impossible to review its contents 
adequately in a small notice as it 
would be to review the 'Encyclopedia 
Britannica . It would, of course, 
be an exaggeration to say that it 
renders superfluous such old 
standbys as the Webbs’ History of 
Trade Unionism or Mr. Beer’s 
History of British Socialism . These 
books will always be necessary to 
the student. But it is perfectly 
fair to say that they will be no 
longer needed by the general 
reader, as this book contains all 
their essential material and more 
besides. 

The Common People is in fact six 
books in one. It consists of the 


following : A History of Reform, 
Chartism and Radicalism. A 
History of Socialism and the 
Labour Party, including Syndical¬ 
ism and Women’s Suffrage. A 
History of the Wages and Condi¬ 
tions of the British workers. An 
Economic History of Great 
Britain. A History of Trade 
Unionism. A complete Survey of 
the Life, Habits, Conditions and 
Social Organization of the British 
Nation at intervals of about 50 
years. Indeed, it is more books 
still, for it becomes impossible to 
separate it into its component 
parts. The authors with mock 
modesty apologize for not having 
included a history of literature and 
science. It would have been 
appalling if they had done so : 
what they have offered gives 
enough reading to keep any normal 
man occupied for weeks. 

It is more easy to define the 
book by saying what it does not 
cover. It does not include literature 
and science, as observed. It does 
not cover imperial politics, foreign 
policy, royal divorces or Parlia¬ 
mentary history except (an immense 
exception) where this impinges 
on the history of the Radicals, the 
Labour Party or the Suffragists, or 
deals with such things as Factory 
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Acts, Education Acts, Insurance 
Acts, Munitions Acts, war, or 
other events that genuinely affected 
the common people. It is in fact 
one continuous smooth-running 
account of all of importance that 
happened to us, the people of 
Britain, since 1746. It is written 
with the wit, vivacity, ease and 
immense learning that we have 
learned to expect from these two 
authors. 

Their refusal to accept conven¬ 
tional methods of approach is 
shown in the very first page. This 
reviewer was inclined to object 
to such a history beginning with 
an account, however well written, 
of the battle of Culloden. He 
suspected that the love of one 
author for the picturesque had 
overborne the caution of the 
other. But he was wrong : Cul¬ 
loden, as the authors point out, 
is the point at which a modern 
history has to start, because it is 
the end of the feudal system. They 
write: 

‘No individual soldier in the 
Stuart Army of 1746 has a grave. 
That was not needed: all that was 
needed was that each one should 
be placed in his own clan burial 
place. It might almost be said that 
the soldiers had no individuality 
of their own. Each one was, say, a 
Mackintosh: above him was his 
chief, the Mackintosh, and above 
him the chief of chiefs. Prince 
Charles Edward . . . The Han¬ 
overian soldiers, easy targets in 
their scarlet and white, were agents 
of a power which was determined 
to break this older power down, 
and to substitute for it a form of 


society in which each man was an 
individual. He might be richer, 
or better born, than another, and 
the law would take due note 
of that. But this law should run 
unchanged throughout the country 
without regard to local jurisdic¬ 
tions or tribal division; each poor 
man should be free, within its 
limits, to sell his life and labour 
if he could, and each rich man 
should be free to buy it without 
fear of dictation from a local 
chief.” 

But there is no room to quote 
from this astonishing book; 
all there is space and time for is to 
give the briefest possible outline of 
its contents. After describing the 
subjugation of the Highlands the 
authors take us on a tour round 
England in 1746. The aspect of 
the counties, the occupations and 
houses of the inhabitants, even 
the state of the roads are described. 
The journey ends in London, 
where the authors put themselves 
in the place of a surveyor mapping 
this monstrous city, whose growth 
was threaten ing even the old world 
village of Paddington. A word of 
praise is necessary for the maps, and 
for the continual series of diagrams 
and charts by which any informa¬ 
tion on wages and conditions is 
made as palatable as it ever can be. 
Throughout the book this type 
of material is ‘ bunched ’ so that 
it can be deferred for later study 
if you insist on getting on with the 
story. 

The description of eighteenth 
century life culminates in an 
account of the unreformed House 
of Commons and by an easy transi- 
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don we paw to the racket and 
practical joking of the Wilkes 
movement, to the ‘ tremendous 
roar* of the Gordon rioters and to 
Tom Paine and his Rights of Man. 
Little scenes, half a sentence long, 
6tand out brilliantly in one’s 
recollection—the great Dr. Priest¬ 
ley quietly pacing the road while 
the Birmingham mob wrecks his 
laboratory, drinks his wine and 
burns his house; Lord Braxfield— 
Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston— 
bullying the defendants (‘Christ too 
was a reformer/ says one defen¬ 
dant; ‘muckle he made o’ that/ 
sneers his lordship, ‘he was 
hangit.’) 

At the end of the eighteenth 
century our authors seem to look 
back on it regretfully, as on the 
golden light of the setting sun. 
They show us a new world during 
the Napoleonic wars. The hearty 
British peasant gives way to the 
whitefaced and starved proletarian: 
his green towns are overwhelmed 
by the ‘dark, Satanic mills.’ This 
is a period of great oppression: 
the Combination Acts, the sup¬ 
pression of the Corresponding 
Societies, the regiment of spies, 
and the Gagging Acts. 

At this point we are one-sixth 
of the way through the book. 
It is obviously impracticable to 
attempt to analyse the rest: I will 
only note three incidental things 
that greatly pleased me. One was 
to see the Radical movement of 
late Victorian days at last given its 
proper place, and justice done to 
that fine fighter Bradlaugh. The 
second was to notice, at page 404, 
the briefest and most clear sum¬ 


mary of Marxism I have ever 
read, given in ii pages as a mere 
sideline. The third was the mas¬ 
terly finale, an analysis of the posi¬ 
tion and prospects of Britain to-day 
—far too long to quote or sum¬ 
marize but I wish that it could be 
made compulsory reading for 
anyone who wishes to speak or 
write to the papers to-day. 

D. L. Thomas 


William Whiteley 

The Universal Provider. Richard 

S. Lambert. (Harrap, 269 pp. 

Illustrations and short biblio¬ 
graphy.) 

A readable life of William White- 
ley, the Universal Provider , the 
pioneer of large department stores 
in England, who began business in 
the sixties and died in 1907, shot 
in his store by a young man who 
believed himself to be Whiteley’s 
illegitimate son. Whiteley was a 
considerable figure in the public 
life of his day, and his various 
vicissitudes—including five large 
fires and a long battle with the 
Paddington Vestry—are chron¬ 
icled as well as the various jobs, 
such as entertaining Cetewayo, the 
Zulu leader, on his visit to London, 
which earned him publicity. There 
is also some description of the 
shopping life of London at the 
time of the Great Exhibition, and 
some, though not very much, of 
the conditions of shop assistants 
then and later on. The book, 
although interesting as far as it 
goes, would have been a solider 
piece of work if it had had more of 
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will he a study by Richard 
Palmer of Science and the 
Distribution of the Resources 
of the world . It will deal 
among other things with new 
sources of power and materials 
and their effect upon society , 
and will throw an unexpected 
light upon the road that we 


going 


are going. The title is un¬ 
settled but the price , of 

course , is SIXPENCE 
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the social background in it, if it 
had set Whiteley’s creation, the 
big store, more in its relation to 
the world of England. For White- 
ley himself is not enough of a 
person to carry more than an 
essay, and the result of expanding 
him to the dimensions of a book is 
thin. P.H.I. 

Factory Acts 

Factory Law. C. D. Rackham. 

(Nelson. Discussion Books, is. 

160 pp. Index.) 

Mrs. Rackham, who has been a 
factory inspector, here explains the 
provisions of the 1937 Factory 
Act. Beginning with a too-brief 
outline history of factory law, she 
gives most of her space to a clause- 
by-clause account and commentary, 
interspersed with relevant criti¬ 
cism. The book is competent, but 
not exciting. It draws attention to 
the glaring faults of the new Act 
and of the administrative system— 
failure to limit men’s hours as well 
as those of women and young 
persons, failure to give adequate 
protection to workers under 18, 
the large power to grant exceptions 
reserved to the Government, the 
totally inadequate corps of in¬ 
spectors, and so on. Mrs. Rack¬ 
ham also gives a very brief account 
of the Truck Acts, and devotes 
very short sections to the Trade 
Boards Acts and to Workmen’s 
Compensation; but these are too 
slight to be of much value. She 
has an interesting chapter on the 
(ill-named) Home Office Indus¬ 
trial Museum, which is in fact a 
demonstration-place for safety de¬ 
vices and the like. The book is too 


short to serve Trade Union 
officials as a substitute for other 
guides to the Act, and it is not 
interestingly enough written to 
attract the general reader. But it 
is a useful introduction to anyone 
who wants to know, broadly, what 
the 1937 Act did and failed to do. 

G.D.H.C. 

Women Prisoners 

They Always Come Back . Cicely 

McCall with foreword by 

E. M. Del afield. (Methuen. 

258 PP- I s • 6//. Index.) 

A study of a subject very much 
neglected by most researchers on 
social subjects, the woman prisoner 
and the Borstal girl, by a writer 
who, as Miss Delafield rather 
unkindly points out, does not 
always write correctly or present 
her material in the clearest pos¬ 
sible form—some of it is definitely 
muddled. But she is intelligent, 
sympathetic, and experienced, and 
her book has enough telling 
pictures to make it well worth 
recommending. 

Do you want to know why she 
thinks that Mark Benney’s male 
sinners are on the whole better 
off than the females? Read the 
comparison of Aylesbury (the 
girls’ Borstal) with the various 
Borstal camps for boys. Do you 
wonder—if you know anything 
about it—why class-teaching in 
prisons is uphill work? Learn 
from here that the teachers at 
Aylesbury are forbidden to know 
anything about the antecedents of 
their pupils, so that they cannot tell 
what would interest them, and 
why, and ponder what psycholo- 
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gists, or even ordinarily sensible 
persons, would say about a system 
which is supposed to be ‘remedial/ 
and yet insists on treating every 
inmate alike and enquiring not at 
all into the causes of her troubles 
And if you do not yet realise how 
unnecessarily stupid persons in 
authority can be, read here what 
happens to the flowers which are 
brought to prisoners in Holloway, 
or to a girl at Aylesbury who 
decorated her father's photograph 
with bows of blue paper, or how 
celibate female officials are apt to 
behave to girls who (not un¬ 
naturally under the circumstances) 
develop ‘crushes' for one another. 
It makes one, not weep, but 
swear; because it is so unnecessary. 

The book is not by any means all 
attack; it contains information— 
about, for example, the possibility 
of keeping one’s face made up and 
one’s hair in curl while in prison— 
which is quite interesting to know; 
and it makes a number of sugges¬ 
tions for practical reform. The 
problem with which it deals is 
comparatively not a large one, for 
there are not so very many 
women prisoners. But for this 
reason it is likely to be neglected, 
and for this reason it is a good 
thing that the book should have 
been written. The title is a melan¬ 
choly enough summary of Miss 
McCall's general impression. 

M.I.C. 

The Radicals 

English Radicalism, 1853-1886. 

S. Maccoby. (Allen and 

Unwin, i6j\, 432 pp. Index.) 

An account of the policies and 
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behaviour of the Radicals of the 
late Victorian Age. This has been 
forgotten by recent historians; 
the time has come for a sentimental 
revival of interest in Queen Vic¬ 
toria and Disraeli but not, appar¬ 
ently, in Mr. Gladstone and 
Bradlaugh. The period is very 
important in that it marks the 
highest point of ‘free trade’ 
capitalism—in some ways, late 
Victorian England was the most 
perfect form of ‘bourgeois civiliza¬ 
tion.' The chief events include the 
extinction of every trace of feuda¬ 
lism in the country, almost perfect 
political liberty and the passing of 
potential, not actual, political 
control into the hands of the work¬ 
ing class. Where the Radicals 
failed, as for example in the aboli¬ 
tion of royalty, disestablishment of 
the Church or democratization of 
the legal machine, we still suffer 
from their ill success. 
j§^Dr. Maccoby’s account is 
learned and valuable; it appears to 
be consistendy fair and accurate. 
It is divided into sections corres¬ 
ponding to Parliamentary sessions, 
which confuses the reader and 
makes it very nearly impossible 
for him to follow any movement as 
a whole. It is written in a very dull 
manner. 

R.W.P. 

The Farmer's Boy 

Farmers' Creed . Crichton Por- 
teous. (Harrap. 278 pp. 8j*. 6 d.) 
This is a pretty book printed on 
very high-class paper and sold at a 
high price. In form it is the auto¬ 
biography of a few years in the life 
of a boy who at the beginning of 
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the war or just before was put into 
the frowsty Manchester office of an 
uncle who had made a fortune as a 
yarn agent; after a few years gave 
it up in disgust, walked out into 
Cheshire and signed on at the 
first farm which presented itself; 
and, when that farm turned out 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, on a 
recommendation from one of its 
hands took a job with a Peakland 
farmer who not merely knew and 
loved his work but built up a 
philosophy out of Tchekov and 
Unto This Last. 

The author can write extremely 
well, and his descriptions are, 
really, a delight to read. He is 
equally good when painting the 
repellent money-maker, Uncle 
Henry, and his repellent office, or 
the land-girls who worked on his 
first farm, or the squirrels and the 
robins and the kingfishers which 
come close to one lying really still 
in the country on a summer’s day, 
or the business of learning farm 
operations. I have read no book 
which showed me more clearly 
what physical pleasure there could 
be in the rhythm of ploughing, of 
haymaking, or of milking, even 
when you could not do it properly; 
and there are many passages 
which ought to be in any future 
anthology of prose about the 
countryside. 

So it is very readable. But—I 
have called it ‘ pretty,’ and this not 
merely because the second em- 

Mr. Boone, is 
type of man whom it is uncommon 
to find in any occupation, but be¬ 
cause of two passages which I shall 
quote. 


certainly the 



The first, coming near the end 
of the book, and summing up, one 
would think, the author’s reactions, 
says :— 

‘My experience of slag-making 
turned out to be very instructive in 
various ways. 

Tor one thing, it convinced me 
that nothing now could drive me 
out of farming. The monotony of 
hoeing, which Uncle Jonas had 
prophesied would drive me back 
to the city, had failed to do so. 
The unpleasantness and hardship 
of sorting frozen potatoes at Sel¬ 
fridge’s on the exposed ridge in 
snow blizzards had failed. And 
now hard work had failed, for 1 
realized that I was never likely to 
come up against anything tougher 
than the carting of wet green grass 
as it was carted at Hill End. . . .’ 
An impressive passage; but, on 
reaching the very end of the book 
and glancing at the flap of the 
dust-cover, one reads that 

‘Crichton Porteous . .. worked 
on farms in Cheshire and in the 
Peak District, and studied at night 
to become an agricultural corres¬ 
pondent. . . . His articles led to a 
job as reporter and later as sub-editor 
on a Manchester paper.' 

What, I wonder, would Mr. 
Boone have said to that? 

Margaret Cole 

China’s Struggle 

The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion. Harold R. Isaacs. 
(Seeker & Warburg, i8j*. 487 pp. 
and index.) 

The House of Exile. Nora Waln. 
(A Penguin book. 312 pp. 6 d.) 
Mr. Isaacs’ book is a history of 
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the Chinese revolution from 1925 
to 1938, with special attention to 
the first two years, which saw the 
reorientation of the Kuomintang 
during the last illness and after 
the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Mr. 
Isaacs has devoted great industry 
to the work and his commentary 
on the history of these years is 
valuable; but it is not conclusive. 
The fault of the book seems to be 
its implicit insistence on a search¬ 
ing of the Marxian scriptures as a 
guide to political conduct. And 
the unfortunate thing is that 
though Marx wrote his views and 
there is no doubt as to his word, 
the interpretation of that word 
differs as sharply as that of the far 
less certain words of Christ. Con¬ 
sequently there is a certain bitter 
tang in references to the polidcal 


attitudes of even such good revolu¬ 
tionaries a6 Wang Ching-wei and 
in comments on the evil counsels 
of Moscow where Marxism has 
been hopelessly corrupted (in Mr. 
Isaacs' view) by Stalinism. The 
reader gets a rather exaggerated 
impression of the extent to which 
Chinese politicians have been 
directed from Moscow, and the 
natural reacdon from this is to 
look with a lenient eye on any 
severides which General Chiang 
Kai-shek found necessary in order 
to escape this dependence, though 
Mr. Isaacs would doubdess reply 
that the only effect of his effort had 
been to jump from the pseudo- 
Marxian frying-pan into the bour¬ 
geois fire. 

As regards matters of historical 
fact, some of these are in consider 
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able dispute and personal pre¬ 
dilections cannot have the final 
word. For instance, Mr. Isaacs’ 
joyful and harmless crowd which 
swarmed through the British 
Concession at Hankow at the 
New Year of 1927 represents in 
some mystic way the triumph of 
the proletariat which apparently 
evaporated because there was no¬ 
body there to direct and sustain 
it. His account lacks an air of 
reality. ‘The screaming passion 
into which the foreign community 
had whipped itself’ and ‘church¬ 
going pillars of society shriek 
hysterically for blood’ are not 
phrases which convey a picture of 
the foreign communities in China 
with any accuracy, though those 
communities do not lack qualities 
inviting criticism. 

Mr. Isaacs agrees that the 
Communist movement against 
which the Kuomintang made war 
from 1930 onwards was really a 
peasant revolt, and on the author¬ 
ity of Marx explains Its failure as 
due to having no urban proletarian 
centre. It might be getting beyond 
the realm of relevancy to ask 
whether the urban worker was 
quite sure to do the peasant as 
much good as he did the towns¬ 
man, And when all is said and 
done, if the Chinese had been 
better Marxians, it would not have 
saved them from the Japanese, 
but might only have made their 
disaster the greater: they could 
hardly have got more help from a 
Stalinite Russia and Japan would 
have had the blessing—perhaps 
the help—of the capitalist Powers 
in her holy mission. 


Mr. Leon Trotsky writes an 
interesting introduction to Mr. 
Isaacs’ book, which he concludes 
by recommending it (duly trans¬ 
lated) to the Chinese proletariat as 
a means to understanding the 
meaning of the revolution. The 
proposal suggests that he has less 
than Marx’s appreciation of the 
time that historic destinies require 
to fulfil themselves. 

Mrs. Wain’s is a book about 
China, covering much the same 
period as the one reviewed above, 
and is as different as a fairytale is 
different from a law case. Life in 
a well-to-do Chinese family the 
author makes rather idyllic, but 
she relates some grim happenings 
that are matters of history in the 
same soothing manner. Her 
Chinese friends are gende fatalists 
and she avoids political opinions. 
But if you read Isaacs it is worth¬ 
while to read Nora Wain as well. 

A. Morgan Young 


Japan 


Imperial Japan, 1926-1938. A. 
Morgan Young. 


Allen and Unwin. 


(George 


3 00 PP-> 
notes and index, 12/. 6 d.) 

‘Following a Chinese custom, 
Japan begins a new era with each 
reign. When the Taisho era ended 
on Christmas Day, 1926, Taisho 
was made the posthumous name 
of the deceased Emperor, and the 
new era was named Showa. 
Taisho meant Great Righteous¬ 
ness, and the reign of sixteen years 
had been distinguished by the 
number of scandals and the great¬ 
ness of the corruption. Showa 
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VITAL BOOKS 

In this announcement are included, on a variety 
o! subjeots, some o! the most popnlar of the 
Vital Books published by this Company. The 
reason for their success is apparent. They are 
practical works, of health and educational value, 

by authors of repute. 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/4 

By Dr. G. Beals. This volume Is a necessary 
book for every adult. I)r. Norman Hairs 
says : " I consider it to be one of the best, if 
not the best, of its kind available in English.” 

THE RIDDLE OF SEX 8/- 

By Dr. J. Tenebaum. The most practical 
work available on the subject. Vera Brittain 
says: " All seekers after practical wisdom 

should buy a copy of this rational and construc¬ 
tive work.” ■ 

THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE 2/9 

By W. M. Gallioilan. A popular guide for 
young people. | 


KNOW THY BODY—THE WONDERS 
WITHIN US 


3/10 


By Medicus, M.A., B.Sc. The most enter¬ 
taining physiological work ever written. The 
human body is still the most marvellous piece 
of mechanism—this book explains its working. 

THE HEART 3/10 

By Jab. C. Thombon. The prevention and 
cure of cardiac conditions by the new Bio¬ 
therapy methods is lucidly explained in this 
new book. 


IT’S ONLY NATURAL—The Philosophy of 
Nudism 3/10 

By W. Wblby. Fully illustrated. Iu this 
book the Author explains the Ph ilosophy of 
Nudism and shows the reasons of its appeal to 
people of a high intellectual standard. 


MEMORY EFFICIENCY and How to 
Obtain it 


3/10 


The need of an efficient Memory Is very real— 
the value immeasurable. Mr. J. L. Orton in 
his new book tells How to Train your Memory 
—How to Memorise Languages, Speeches, 
Music, etc., etc. 

THE CURE OF STAMMERING. STUTTERING 
and other Functional Speeob Disorders 2/9 

By J. Louis Orton. The simple non-operative 
means which have cured thousands are clearly 
set out In this successful book. 

WHAT TO EAT FOR HEALTH 

HOW TO REMEDY RHEUMATISM 

HOW TO CURE INDIGESTION 

Three popular booklets by well-known practi¬ 
tioners wherein the simple but effective 
methods are described. 

All price* include pontage. These book* can be 
obtained through your bookseller or direct from 

THORSONS PUBLISHERS 

Dept. 81, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, 

W.C.2 

Complete Catalogue FREE on request. 



might be translated ‘Peace Made 
Manifest/.. . 

The above is the opening of the 

new book bv the ex-editor of The 

* 

Japan Chronicle (known already to 
readers of Fact); and the rest of 
the book does not bely the open¬ 
ing. Mr. Morgan Young, follow¬ 
ing Japan Under Taisho Tenno with 
a study of Japanese history and 
policy during the last twelve years, 
unfolds a story which it is really 
difficult to believe as set down in 
cold print. It starts with Japan, 
barely recovered from the earth¬ 
quake, plunging into the financial 
crisis of 1927, with Baron Tanaka 
initiating the first reversal of the 
foreign policy of Shidehara (who 
is almost the only Japanese whom 
the author seems to regard with 
approval). It passes on through the 
murder of Chang-Tso-Lin for not 
being friendly enough to Japanese 
aims in Manchuria, through the 
last effort, in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, of the civilian 
liberals to prevent the militarists 
from getting complete control, the 
swallowing of Manchuria, the 
murderous attack on Shanghai, 
and finally the present war-which-is 
no-war. As Mr. Young points out, 
Japan did not, in the first attack on 
Manchuria, break entirely new 
ground. ‘At the outbreak of the 
Great War all protested that they 
were acting in self-defence; since 
then they had all undertaken not to 
resort to war as a national policy, 
so there was no alternative but to 
say this was not war. 5 Even more 
alarming, perhaps, than this steady 
recital of facts with which we are 
all more or less familiar are the 
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chapters which deal with their is, as its tide implies, an account 

effects on home conditions—the of journeys between wars, that is 

stamping out of Thought, as a to say, the travel diary of a literary 

deliberate policy, and the resort to man who was wandering about in 

terrorism and worship of terrorists. areas of revolution and counter- 

Even to those well-read in the revolution without having any 

history of Nazism, the chapter part in them, even—in this book, at 

entitled ‘Bigger and Better Mur- any rate—the part of a correspon¬ 
ded is something of a shock. dent. Therefore, though the senti- 

No one would call this book ments are admirable, generally, the 

impartial—how should it be? sympathy with the revolutionaries 

Possibly the case against Japan is marked, and some of the com- 

a little over-emphasized. But as it ments excellent, there is a certain 

is full of facts, every reader has the air of dilettantism about the book 

opportunity of judging for him- read as a whole. This is particularly 

self. M.I.C. marked in the chapters about the 

Spanish War, which cannot stand 
p. n y . f . up to what has been written by 

Dos rassos Journalism Hemingway and other partici- 

Journeys Between Wars. John Dos pants. The book is thus a bit 

Passos. (Constable, 394 pp., disappointing to those who know 

12 s. Gd .) their Dos Passos in America; but 

This book should not be read there is good reading in it. 
too fast; a little is enough at a M.I.C. 

time. It is in four parts: The • 0 # t • 1 

Discovering of Rosinante y which is InB KUSS 13 H I T/ 3 /S 

about Spain in 1919-1920, Orient Not Guilty. Report of the Com- 
Express , which is recollections, mission of inquiry into the 
sometimes rather confusing to charge made against Leon Trots- 

follow, of Eastern Europe be- ky in the Moscow trials, 

tween 1921 and 1926; Russian (Seeker and Warburg, 12s. 6d., 
Visa , which is Russia in 1928, and Index). 

Introduction to Civil War , which is In both the Zinoviev-Kamenev 
also about Spain. Dos Passos’ and the Pyatakov-Radek trials, 

style has altered from the jerkiness the court found Leon Trotsky and 

of his U.S. A. trilogy to long breath- his son Sedov guilty of criminal 

less sentences which cease to have conspiracy against the Soviet state, 

any meaning if you read too many The Dewey commission which 

on end, though there are many conducted an elaborate inquiry in 

passages of very good writing, Mexico, France and the United 

such as the story of the Irish spy in States into the truth of the verdicts 

Stamboul. (There are also one or of the Soviet Court, have now 

two bits of shocking journalism). published their final report. Both 
In matter it suffers a little, I feel, Trotsky and his son are found not 

from the nature of its subject. It guilty and the commission were 
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unanimous in their conclusions 
which are summarized in 23 
findings i 

The first two findings deal with 
the conduct of the trials. ‘The 
conduct of the Moscow trials’ they 
say, ‘was such as to convince any 
unprejudiced person that no effort 
was made to ascertain the truth.’ 
They continue by rejecting the 
confessions as containing ‘such 
inherent improbabilities as to con¬ 
vince the Commission that they 
do not represent the truth, irres¬ 
pective of any means used to 
obtain them.’ The argument that 
the pleas of guilty absolved the 
prosecution from the necessity of 
proving the guilt of the accused is 
not dealt with and the criticisms 
of the procedure are unconvincing. 

Findings 3 to 21 are without 
exception in Trotsky’s favour; 
they range from the disputed 
visits of Holtzman to Trotsky in 
Copenhagen and of Pyatakov to 
Trotsky in Oslo to comprehensive 
findings that Trotsky never in¬ 
structed or recommended any of 
the defendants to engage in in¬ 
dividual terror, sabotage, wreck¬ 
ing, or any other of the activities 
alleged against them. 

The last two findings conclude 
that both trials were ‘frame-ups’ 
(the Commission’s expression) and 
that Trotsky and his son were not 
guilty. 


A chapter is devoted to the 
question of the confessions in 
which without actually finding 
duress they collect certain evidence 
from anti-Soviet writers to show 
the probability of its having been 
used. Another chapter seeks to 
show that these trials were con¬ 
ducted in the tradition of Soviet 
political trials, and that is to say, as 
frame-ups. 

The whole report smacks too 
much of advocacy to bring con¬ 
viction to the seeker after truth. 

Harold Paton 

Scientific Language 

Dictionary of Scientific Terms . C. M. 

Beadnell, C.B., F.Z.S. (Watts 

& Co., 235, + xpp. is. and js.) 

Admiral Beadnell’s dictionary 
is more of a book of reference than 
a dictionary. It contains short 
explanatory articles as well as 
mere definitions—e.g. a column 
and a half on Water . It will be 
chiefly valued for list of modern 
scientific terms, especially those 
of the last five years, which is not 
obtainable anywhere else at a 
modest price. The author has 
done his work excellently. The 
book is an invaluable aid for any¬ 
one who tries to carry his scientific 
reading beyond the most elemen¬ 
tary stage. J. 
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3rd Dec. 1938 

USUAL PRICE—SIXPENCE 

This year the Special Christmas Number of 
TIME AND TIDE will be better and bigger 

than ever. It will be packed with good things, 

among them being a CHILDREN’S SUPPLE¬ 
MENT, which will be bound in its own coloured 
cover and will be easily detachable, so that no 
senior member of the family need wait for 
TIME AND TIDE while the junior members are 
absorbed in their own particular portion. 

The usual monthly feature “ A Special Inter¬ 
pretation of FOREIGN AFFAIRS” by Sir Norman 
Angell, M.P., will appear in this number and, in 
view of the everchanging aspect of world affairs 
to-day, this item will create intense interest 
among those who study international politics, 
and who can afford to neglect them at the present 
time ? 

Many pages will be devoted to books. TIME 
AND TIDE has long been famous for its BOOK 
REVIEWS and in this special supplement will be 
found in addition to many reviews a compre¬ 
hensive list of “BOOKS TO REMEMBER.” 
Books make the ideal Christmas gift and no 
better guide to the best books of the year will 
be issued than the Literary Section of this 
Christmas Number. 

If you do not know TIME AND TIDE and would 
like a specimen copy please send a postcard to 

THE PUBLISHER 

TIME & TIDE, 32 Bloomsbury St., LONDON,W.0.1 
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Understand the world situation 

reading the 

New Plebs Atlas by J. F. Horrabin 

1/6., or post free l/9d. 

Understand human behaviour by reading the 

New Plebs Outline 



Psychology 

Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin and revised by Eden and 

Cedar Paul and E. Conze 

2 s. 6 d. or post free 2s. 9 d. 

Understand Marxian Economics by reading 

Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx 

# 

by Karl Kautsky, 2 s. 6 d. post free, 2 s ; 9 d. 
(Special cheap N.C.L.C. edition). 

Understand the case for Independent Working Class 

Education by reading 

What’s Wrong with the Schools ? by T. Ashcroft ( 3 d., 
post free 4 d.) and The Trained Mind—Trained for 
What ? by J. P. M. Millar ( 2 d., post free 3 d.) 

The above and the remainder of the Plebs Publications 
may be ordered from any bookseller and are in stock at 
every well-run Socialist bookshop. If you find a Socialist 
bookshop which does not have all Plebs books in stock, 
send us a postcard. 

Don’t forget to obtain your copy of Plebs, Labour’s 
oldest and liveliest monthly, and one with a sense of 
humour, 3 d., post free, 4 d., or 4 s. per year. 
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JOINED 


Margaret 


XYZ’ (Frank Griffin) 

are, alas, out of print. Fifty copies were bound up with 
the complete cloth bound sets of the first year’s FACT 
(12s. 6d. a set, Gd. postage): otherwise they are unpro¬ 
curable. 

No. 3 SKELETON OF EMPIRE by 

Leonard Barnes 6d. 

An account of the ‘bare bones' of what constitutes 
the British Empire, of living conditions within it, and of 
the rights and liberties of the inhabitants. This is very 
nearly out of print, too. 

‘Dear Postgate—My warm congratulations. Barnes’s 

study is worthy to follow M. Cole’s, wh. is abt. as high 
praise as one cd. wish.— J. L. Hammond.* 

‘The best short survey of the Empire to-day ever 
written’— J. F. Horrabin in Plebs. 

No. 4 WRITING IN REVOLT ed. by 

A. Calder Marshall 6d. 

Four essays showing the principles of the new literature, by 
Storm Jameson, Stephen Spender, John Allen and A. Calder 
Marshall, followed by 8 stories, descriptions or poems 
illustrating the varying styles. 

‘What they say is valuable and to the point, especially 
Storm Jameson’s warnings, which should be read with 
close attention by all left-wing writers .’—Left Review. 
‘Mr. Arthur Calder Marshall will finish up as the 
greatest story-writer in the English language. His story 
in FACT No. 4 makes me more certain than ever.’— 
Idris Davies. 

No. 5 POCKET HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH WORKERS by Raymond 


Postgate 

A History of the British workers from the 
18 th century to 1919. The only history of any 
at a popular price. 

‘I read it from cover to cover without a 
. . . I would not have believed it possible 
all the main factors in the rich history 


■H«6d. 

middle of the 
value available 

single pause, 
to summarise 
of the British 










Workers for the past 150 years into a small pocket 
volume. Raymond Postgate has done this, and in a 
way that almost reads like a thriller. It is invaluable 
. . . ’—Idris Cox in the Daily Worker. 

‘Read it, be proud, and learn!’— Workers' Monthly. 

No. 6 A GUIDE TO BRITISH LIBER¬ 


TIES by James Curtis 


6d. 


A brief outline of civil and personal liberties as they exist 
to-day, according to the latest valid decisions , completed by 
the text of the 5 most important Acts. 

‘It needs as wide a circulation as possible, so that no 
one who is engaged on propagandist work of an “ad¬ 
vanced” nature may be under any misapprehension.’— 
Philip Cox in Peace. 

‘Would probably surprise most people.’— The Draughts¬ 
man. 

No. 7 WHY PACIFISTS SHOULD BE 

SOCIALISTS by George Lansbury 6d. 

An examination of the fundamental causes of war and the 
only final methods of preventing it, with a suggestion of an 
immediate programme. 

‘We commend this essay not just to those who already 
accept its thesis, but to those who cannot, perhaps, 
accept it.’— The Friend. 

‘Gives pacifism a material basis.’— Plebs. 


No. 8 PORTRAIT 


OF A MINING 


TOWN by Philip Massey 


6d. 


The first instalment of our most ambitious enterprise—the 


enterprise—t 

‘Four Corners of Britain/ an investigation , by special 
enauirers sent to live upon the spot , of typical towns and 
villages of Britain. They examine them as impartially and 
with as universal a curiosity as if they were entering an 
African village for the first time. This enterprise was so 
successful that it is impossible to quote the testimonials 
received. Both the Daily Herald and the Daily Worker 
gave the whole of their ‘feature article* on the leader page 
to it; the News-Chronicle gave it a news story with a two 
column head. The New York New Republic devoted most 
attention to it in a special review qf FACT’S work. 

No. 9 JAPAN’S WAR ON CHINA by 


A. Morgan Young 


6 


I. 


A survey of the organisation and progress of the attack on 


a p 

China , by the one-time editor of the Japan Chronicle, 
who has worked and studied in Japan for twenty-four 









‘Not anti-Japanese propaganda, but a documented and 
authentic account of Japanese policies and action dur¬ 
ing the past half century . . . crammed full of indis¬ 
putable and undisputed facts.’— North China Daily 
News. 

‘An extremely amusing account which unfortunately 
cannot be called exaggerated.’— Manchester Guardian. 


No. io THE 

STRUGGLE 

Evelyn Lend 


UNDERGROUND 


IN 


GERMANY by 

6 d. 


iccount of five year's conspiring against Hitler by one 
took a great part in it: in our belief a unique book , and 
without anv doctrinal axe to arind. 


one without any doctrinal axe to grind. 
‘Vital facts are recalled.’— Forward 
‘Cannot recommend it too highly.’ 


Plebs. 


No. 11 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


1938 AND AFTER by G. D. H. Cole 6d. 

A prophecy and estimate for the future based on carefully 
studied figures of industry , illustrated by a dozen graphs and 
charts unobtainable elsewhere. Clearly written and com¬ 
prehensible to all readers. 

‘Concise and intelligent.’— Cherwell. 

‘Always a Socialist, Mr. Cole never forgets that he is 
also a competent economist, and few expert observers 
will deny his main conclusions.’— Time and Tide. 


No. 12 THE TRUTH ABOUT ENGLISH 


PRISONS by Mark Benney 


6 d. 


A careful and exact account of prison life , by an ex-convict 
who leapt into sudden fame with the publication of his 
sensational Low Company. Equally well written , this book 
avoids any charge of exaggeration. 

‘Mr. Benney has drawn some extremely shrewd and 

disturbing conclusions.’-W. R. Macartney in 

Reynolds. 

‘In a world of shrieking his quiet exposure, written 
from inside knowledge and with compassion, is as 
impressive and moving a piece of writing as one could 
wish. The cover goes into mourning, being black, and 
no wonder.’— The Tribune. 
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13 AIR RAID PROTECTION: 
THE FACTS by Ten Cambridge 
Scientists 1 /- cloth (6d. edition exhausted) 


Ten scientists investigated—experimenting on their own 
persons—the efficacy of the government's precautions against 
gas , including masks , brown paper and all the recommended 
methods. They also inquired into the effects of high explosive 
bomb splinters, trenches and shelters. Their conclusions were 
more than disquieting; they showed that Governmental 
precautions would lead to massacre and an appalling panic. 
Many papers gave extensive reviews, but as these 
consisted largely of summarizing or quoting the evi¬ 
dence, they are not suitable for extracts. Nearly as 
many papers appropriated the contents for 4 forcible’ 
articles of their own, without acknowledgment. 


No. 14 PATENT MEDICINES by Pro¬ 


fessor A. J. Clark 


6d. 


A survey of the effects and composition of patent medicines , 
of the claims made for them and the startling and even 
murderous things that the Law permits. By the Professor of 
Pharmacology and Materia Medica in Edinburgh University. 
‘The author and publishers have done a notable service. 
. . . For the first time the public has an opportunity of 
learning the facts about this trade . . . May be strongly 
recommended.’— British Medical Journal . ‘(His state¬ 
ments) correspond to the objective opinion of medical 
men and pharmacists.’— Pharmaceutical Journal. 


No. 15 THE INSURANCE MAN AND 

HIS TRADE by Harry Henry 6d. & is. 

A searching enquiry into ‘industrial assurance’—the business 
of insuring the lives of the working classes. How its annual 
income of about eighty four million pounds is obtained , and 
what we get for it. 

‘Should prove of immense service to every working 
class family in the land.’— The Tribune. ‘An outspoken 
book which is of great interest to those concerned with 
insurance.’— The Insurance Record. ‘Fact follows the 
admirable exposure of the patent medicine racket by 
an equally admirable analysis of industrial assur¬ 
ance.’— Time and Tide. 
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No. 16 THE SPANISH WAR by Ernest 

Hemingway. 6d. 

Direct eye-witness reports of the war by the famous American 
author of“A Farewell to Arms .” Except for a few scraps 
the material has not been published in Britain before. 

‘ This collection is something that no friend of heroic 
Spanish democracy dare miss.’— Reynolds News. 
‘Brilliant reporting by a master hand.’— The Tribune. 
‘Good war reporting with an eye for a “story” and the 
characters of people met in and out of the line.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


No. 17 DESOLATION OF THE HIGH- 

LANDS by David Keir 6d. 

David Keir y Political Correspondent of the “News Chronicle ” 
shows that the Highlands of Scotland constitute Britain's most 
depressed area. He surveys the decline and provides con¬ 
structive plans for development . 

‘The stuff of it strikes as a sword.’— The Star. ‘It is 
not a pleasing picture, but the facts, for which this 
series is celebrated, and furthermore valued, are not 
intended to be pleasing. They inform without 
frills.’— News Chronicle. 


No. 18 THE HISTORY OF NEGRO 

REVOLT by G. L. R. James 6d. 

The only comprehensive survey of this important subject ever 
published. The writer is the well-known West Indian 
author. The revolts in the Old Slave South , the Black 
Republic of St. Domingo , the great black Trade Union of 
South Africa and the West Indies troubles are dealt with in 
an exciting and concise form. 

‘Should be widely read. The subject is of more vital 
importance than many people realise. . . . The pro¬ 
blem is not merely local—it concerns all of us.’— 
Scottish Co-operator . 



















ig ROOSEVELT AND HIS 
DEAL by Stephen Kemp Bailey 


NEW 

IkL 


Believe it or not , there is no up-to-date study of Roosevelt 
and the New Deal obtainable in England . This Fact was 
written specially for us by an American expert at present at 
Oxford and is a miracle of compression andfairness . 

‘A handy and much-needed pocket guide to a great 
many American events that have puzzled the ordinary 
person in Britain during the last five years.’ —Daily 
Worker . V * v f 


No. 20 WHAT'S UP IN PALESTINE 




by Michael Greenberg. 
This Number 


6d. 
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(Continued from page 2 of cover ) 

No. 12. THE TRUTH ABOUT ENGLISH PRISONS, by Mark 

Bennev 6d. 

w 

(By the ex-convict author of Low Company ) 

No. 13. AIR RAID PROTECTION: THE FACTS, by 10 Cam¬ 
bridge Scientists is. (cloth) only 

(A scrupulous investigation of the Government scheme 
and its probable result, and an indication of possible 
effective precautions) 

No. 14. PATENT MEDICINES, by Professor A. J. Clark 6d. 

(The constitution, cost, and effects of proprietary remedies, 
and the peculiar results of the law, by the Professor of 
Pharmacologv at Edinburgh University.) 

No. 15. THE INSURANCE MAN AND HIS TRADE, by 

Harry Henry is. (cloth) or 6d. 

(What the poorer British citizens pay for lifeinsurance, how 
they are induced to do it, what they get, and do not get) 

No. 16. THE SPANISH WAR, by Ernest Hemingway 6d. 

(Direct reports from the Front bv this famous novelist) 

No. 17. DESOLATION OF THE HIGHLANDS by David Keir 6d. 
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